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THE DAMSEL OF PERU.—3Y W.C. BRYA 
Where olive leaves were twinkling in every wind that 


ens oe beneath the pleasant shade, a damsel of 


Peru ; 
Betwixt the sl 


r boughs, as they opened to the air, 
Came eee her snowy arm, and of ‘her glossy 


oe i i i hady nook, 
ng her silver voice amid that shady T 
ioe shrubby glen is heard the sound of hidden 


brook. 
‘Tis a song of love and valour, in the noble Spanish 


That ‘cues open the sunny plains of Old Castile was 


When, from their mountain holds,on the Moorish rout 
Had B. ‘the Christians like a flood, and swept away 


the foe. 
‘le the melody is still, and then breaks forth ane 
livelier note, of freedom and Peru. 


bound the sword to a youthful lover's side, 
ee to the war the day she should have been his 


And sone tha bear a faithful heart to the battle for the 


ht, 
And held the fountains of her eyes till he was out of 


ht. 
Since the parting kiss was given, six weary months are 


And yet the foe is in the land, and blood must yet be 
shed. 


A white hand parts the branches, a lovely face looks forth, 
And bright dark eyes gaze steadfastly and sadly towards 
the north ;— 
Thou lookest in vain, sweet maiden; the sharpest sight 
would fail 
spy a sign of human life abroad in all the vale; 
For the noon is coming on, and the sunbeams fiercely 


beat, 
And the silent hills and forest tops seem reeling in the 
heat. 
That white hand is withdrawn; that fair, sad face is 


one ; 
But the music of that silver voice is flowing sweetly on— 
Not, as of late, with cheerful tones, but mournfully and 


low; 
A ballad of a tender maid heart broken long ago, 
Of him who died in battle, the youthful and the brave, 
And her who died of sorrow upon his early grave. 


But see, along that regged pati, a 

See the torn plume, the tarnished 
side; 

His spurs are in his horse’s sides, his hand casts loose the 
rein ; 

There’s sweat upon the streaming flank, and foam upon 
the mane ; 

He speeds toward that olive bower, along the shaded hill, 

God shield the hapless maiden there if he should mean her 
ill. 


And suddenly the song has ceased, and suddenly I hear 

A = sent up amid the shade—a shriek—but not of 
ear; 

For tender accents follow, and tender pauses speak, 

That overflow of gladness when words are all too weak: 

“lIlay my good sword at thy feet, for now Peru is free, 

And f am come to dwell beside the olive grove with thee.” 


ey horseman ride; 
belt,the sabre at his 
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From the Amateur. 
A MIRACULOUS ESCAPE FROM ASSASSINATION. 
BY JAMES A. JONES, 

Author of “ Haverhill,” “ Tales of an Indian Camp,” &c. 
If ever any poor peregrinator on the great high- 
way of life had cause to congratulate himself upon 
a fortunate escape from robbery and murder, that 
one was myself. Eight years haye passed away, I 
have since that time visited many countries, and pass- 
ed through scenes requiring no common fortitude, 
yet to this moment my blood runs cold when I think 
of the small space that intervened between my throat 
and the knives of four of the veriest butchers that 
ever waylaid a benighted wanderer. If the flesh of 
= readers does not creep at the recital, and their 
earts become burthened with a double pulsation, 
they must either have attended Sir Anthony’s anato- 
mical lectures, or written criticisms for Blackwood 
—I care not which. Ejither—I speak from ex- 
perience, will effectually * caseharden” man’s 
berves. By the time I had witnessed Sir Astley’s 
third illustration, I could see the Smithfield butchers 
- the throat of an ox without winking, and when 
— done my second condemnatory article for Clin- 

= er, I saw nine poor rogues, all in buckram 
Ung in One morning, and afterwards dined at Lon %s 

umn of 1819, and the spring of 

through the southern states of 

of the ME, wanderings through the beautiful valle 
he resend and along the shores of the great 
= ern Zakes, now inhaling the pure breezes on the 
mit of the Alleghany, and now descending to 


sk in the sunshine of the beautiful vill 
in its eastern horizon—to make 
emure little Quakeresses of Pennsylvania, and eat 


»and drink crab apple cider with their sim- 
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ple and single minded fathers. It was a very happ 
summer that—I have never seen but one that could 
be compared with it for genuine felicity, and that 
was spent in a little retired village in Wales. Beau- 
tiful Emma Hadlock! but I will tell that story in 
next year’s Souvenir. 

I had bidden adieu to the pleasures of New Or- 
leans, its one chureh—it had but one, its fifty ball 
rooms, I believe there were more, and some three 
or four sundry theatres, and had ascended the river 

ississippi as far as Natchez, with the intention of 
using the same expeditious vehicle for the prosecu- 
tion of my journey as far as Cincinnati, when the 
loss of the steamer Tennessee, with near sixty of 
the passengers, together with the sinking of one 
Steamer near the mouth of Red River, of another 
Just above the Falls of the Ohio, and a fourth below 
New Orleans, created such a panic, to use a Chan 
Alley pe that travellers in that region generally 
refused to trust themselves by such dangerous con- 
veyances. Believing that there was more security 
ina journey by land through the country of the 
Creek and Chickasaw Indians than by water, I bought 
a horse, equipped myself with a bridle, saddle, 
portmanteau, the necessary changes of apparel, and 
other indispensable eteeteras, and on the morning of 
the second of April found myself in the principal 
road to the Indian country. On the seeond day I 
dined at Gibsonport, the northern boundary of civil- 
ization in the State of Mississippi. IfLhad eaten my 
dinner with due diligence, 1 should have been in 
season to have crossed the river Big Black (they are 
famous for soft and musical names in America, ) be- 
fore night came on, but I am as great a stickler as 
Dr, Kitchener for diligent mastication, and withal 
like him, intolerably addicted to the ‘forty winks 
nap,” so sluggard like, must put the landlady’s couch 
in requisition for a siesta. 

_ It was full fourteen miles to the before mentioned 
river—usually a very good natured and civil stream, 
whose pacific current in dry weather can be breasted 
by a Dishley sheep—forgive the homely phrase, but 
after a recent heavy rain it is one of the most turbu- 
lent torrents this side of the Sclavonian pass of the 
Danube. I was told this, and knew that the day be- 

re there had been a great rain, and that the roads 

"ere very bad. Yet with this knowledge I trifled 
away at leastan hour in chat with the beautiful 
daughter of the inn-keeper—the very magnolia of 
her native forests, a sweet creature of eighteen, who, 
just at the moment I was preparing to go, made an 
errand into the dining room something, I 
am persuaded as little wanted as more ripeness to her 
lips, or more gold dust in her hair, or more sun- 
beams to her eyes. Just then I recollected that a 
‘‘merciful man is good to his beasts”—*‘that the ox 
that treadeth out the corn must not be muzzled,” 
and recalled other weighty apothegms of the same 
nature,so ordered my horse another feed,and myself 
a ‘*pint stoup” more, Itis a fact that I have to charge 
almost every accident that has befallen me in life to 
the same sensibility to female charms; to this exceed- 
ing softness of the heart, or the head. I have, like 
Sir John Falstaff, been twelve times thrust thro’ the 
doublet, have been in the Tower, the Bastile, and 
the Black Hole at Calcutta, and all because of my 
being a ‘* particularly sensitive plant.” In trath, | 
have no eyes for any thing buta pretty woman, when 
such a dear object is present. When I was abroad 
the mischances that betel me, in consequence of this 
fatal propensity, were innumerable. In Brussels, in 
Vienna, in Florence, sad were my mishaps, from 
this star gazing delirium, and when I was saunter- 
ing along the Boulevard Italian I was continually a 
beacon, against which the waves of Parisian popu- 
lation rolled while I was surveying the beautiful oc- 
cupants of those spacious dwellings in the Chaussee 
D’Antin. I have no doubt that eventually I shall 
owe my death to this same unhappy trait. 

I had flirted so long with my rosy little hostess 
that the sun left me when I had four good miles be- 
tween me and the boundary stream remaining untrod- 
den. It was the latest dusk when I reached the river, 
and it was not with very strong sensations of pleasure 
that I made the discovery that the violence of the 
current forbad all thoughts of crossing till its fury 
should be considerably abated. What was to be 
done? It was four miles to the nearest house on the 
road I had travelled, my horse, to use the jockey’s 
phrase, was very much distressed, the river could 
not be crossed. While I was deliberating, and run- 
ning over the catalogue of my perplexities, I observ- 
ed a slight, very slight footpath leading along 
the brink of the river, it might be a deer path, it 
might lead to some habitation. My knowledge, that 
throughout the southern and western states of Ame- 
rica, the superiority for agricultural parposes of the 
land on the banks of the rivers, and the ease of pro- 
curing water at all seasons of the year, led to their 
early and almost certain oceupation, induced me to 
think that food and shelter for myself and beast were 
not far off—perhaps within call. Dismounting, for 
the extreme luxuriance of the copse, and the pen- 


y | dulousness of the hickory branches did not permit of 


my continuing my equestrian attitude, I struck into 
this path, leading my horse by his bridle. 

Proceeding in considerable trepidation, for bears 
and panthers in these solitudes are as plenty as deeds 
of benevolence east of Charing Cross, 1 caught at 
length, tlirough the trees on a slightly elevated bank, 
a glimpse of alight. It came, r soon found, from 
a very small and rude hut built in the least approved 
mode of American architecture—of unhewn logs, 
with deeply projecting eaves, its ten thousand cran- 
nies filled up with elay mortar, a chimney built on 
the outside of the house of small round stones im- 
bedded in clay, wooden shutters for windows, and 
tremendous logs for door stones. But its inmates, 
it is of them I would s and here I need the pen- 
cil of Salvator, and the _ of Monk Lewis—the 
singular talent of the former for depicting all 
that is dark, horrible and appalling in the human 
countenanee, and of the latter for describing fiend- 
like passions condueting to the extreme of wicked- 
ness. The person who responded to my knock and 
request for admittance was a middle aged man, whose 
features were rather pleasing in all, save the sinister 
expression of his eye.—Balancing myself with some 
difficulty on the round doorstep, I asked him if I 
could lodge there for the night. 

Why, ay—TI reckin so,” answered he, turning 
his head towards his companions, thrusting his 
tongue into his cheek, and winking. 

** Could my horse be fed?” 
**Oh! for cartain. We'll take care of him.” 


_ “And of his master too?” said another of the gang 
in a low tone, upon which there was a general laugh. 
I was at the point of stepping back to reconnoitre 
more fully, when he who had opened the door, snd- 
denly sdizing me by the collar, drew me into the 
house, sut the door with violence, and carefully fas- 
tened the withe latch. My ears were again saluted 
with a most obstreperous laugh from all the inmates, 
except one, a woman, and the only one in the house, 
who, like Milton’s porter of Hell-gate, merely grin- 
ned horribly aghastly smile.” Quelling with sudden 
resolution the tremor which began to creep over my 
flesh, I ventured to take a look at my keepers. 1 will 
attempt to describe them. One was a man whose 
equal for sive, | mean fair honest size, flesh, bone and 
musele, duly proportioned, I have never yet seen. 
He evald not be less than six and a half feet tall, his 
shoulders were truly Herculean, his fist as large as 
a forty-two pound ball; and his other components 
every way proportionate. His hair was black as a 
eoal, and.much curled, and his eye-brows resembled 
the wing of a raven; apparently he had not been 
shaved for months. His shirt open at the throat dis- 
played a broad chest, and his sleeves rolled up to 
the shoulder blade, left exposed a pair of arms em- 
browned by exposure to the sun till they had become 
of the colour of bronze, and apparently had almost 
acquired its capacity to resist induration. At his 
side upon a sawed block of wood placed on its end 
sat a poor creature who had been sent like stout 
Gloucester ‘‘ into this breathing world but half made 
up,” a deformed being, who, to judge from his coun- 
tenance, possessed all the low malevolent passions, 
which generally belong to those who, subject, by 
reason of their infirmity, to the gibes and sneers of 
a thoughtless and unpitying world, are very apt to 
requite it with a not always impotent hatred. If I 
attempt to describe him I shall but shadow forth the 
principal lineaments of the Black Dwarf, so I will 
content myself with noting one peculiar circum- 
stance, which is, that notwithstanding the heat of the 
season—they have very hot weather in Mississippi 
in the month of April, he wore around his neck a 
very large black eatskin shaped like the tippets worn 
in winter by the ladies. He too was as hairy as Esau 
—indeed razors appeared to be an article of luxury 
unknown on the banks of the “ Big Black.” The 
fourth ruffian was of ordinary size, but equally sus- 
picious in his appearance and actions. The female, 
whose character could not be misunderstood, was 
seated in the further part of the room, and as well 
as I could see by the light imperfectly afforded by 
the ‘* pine knots” frdm time to time lighted and laid 
on their only candlestick—a stone corn mortar on 
the hearth, was occupied in making signs to her 
companions. She appeared to be rather young, and 
her complexion wore the shade of one who has reach- 
ed the fourth remove from the untainted blood of 
Afri teroons they are called in the West In- 
dies, That these signs had referenee to myself I 
had little doubt, and less when after a wink and nod 
trom my neighbour, the dwarf, she produced a la 

knife such as is carried by Spanish sailors, which, 
after much careful observation of its edge, he 
proceeded to put in better condition. My horse 
was now taken care of, but they would not permit 
me to attend to him personally. Little was said 
by any of us, but from time to time they would 
burst into out s fits of merriment and laugh 
ter. Occasionally they went out of doors, but 
never more than one was absent atatime. Atlength 


innumerable flowers of its delightful groves. 
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the dwarf, who appeared to be the master spirit of 
the fiendish crew, pointing to a birth in one corner 
of the room on which was a bed, in a voice 
which was very unlike the usual tone of invitation, | 
bade me go to bed, and sleep. Determining within 
myself not to sleep, but though utterly defenceless, 
. ve a strict watch, I lay down without undressing 

yself, 

No sooner had I done so than the whole gang as- 
sembled in = deliberation in the further corner 
of the room. Their whispers were inaudible, but 


‘their eyes were so frequently turned on me that I 


could not donbt that I was the subject of their dis- 
course. The man who had opened the door to me, 
now left the cabin, and took no part in the subsequent 
atrocities. After a while the dwarf, holding the 
glittering da in his right hand, and a blazing 
pine in his lett, came up to the bedside, and commene- 
ed a close examination of my features as I lay coan- 
terfeiting sleep. It was with great difficulty that I 
could prevent myself from screaming. After a most 
agonizing scrutiny, he left me, and went out, but soon 
returned with a large square bottle containing, as | 
could see, a liquor very black, and as I guessed very 
poisonous. From this bottle he decanted a quantit 
into a small cup, with which he approached the be 
side. He then commenced shaking me as I suppos- 
ed for the purpose of making me drink the dreadful 
draught—Nightaade hellebore, or whatever else 
it might be. Thinking that perhaps my life depend- 
ed on my power to resist being waked, I continued 
to counterfeit insensibility, and after a slight shaking 
to no purpose he left me. Oppressed with fatigne 
and overcome with the terrors of my situation, I 
knew nomore. WhenlI waked, the beams of the 
lorious sun were shining full into the rude cabin. 
he soft air was ripe with the music of the thousand 
songsters of that mild region, and redolent with ha 
coral tree was protruding its magnificent blossoms 
through one of the s cut for a window, and the 
sweet scented Jasmine, a beautiful creeper that is 
sure to quarrel with our English winters, was climb- 
ms for life up the rough exterior walls of the cabin. 
y first thought was to feel at my throat, it was an- 
touched; my second, to passmy hand over my breast, 
it was sound, as its urgent petition for food fully de- 
monstrated. The ** hag” now metamorphosed into 
a very decent, good looking young woman, stood over 
the fire busily employed cooking that eternal dish, in 
the west and south, bacun andeggs. A few rods from 
the cabin stood the ‘fiendish crew” washed, shaved, 
and dressed plain but neatly. One of them, the giant, 
was earefully rubbing my *s joints; another, he 
of the ‘sinister eye,” was preparing a goodly allow- 
ance of corn for him, while the other two were de- 
bating his age and properties with all the tact of Ken- 
tucky horse dealers. The dwarf, still the spokes- 
man, now came up to me, and apologised for their 
neglect and rudeness on the preceding pe 
‘*To tell the truth,” said he, ‘we had been drinking 
a little too much whiskey—’tis a fault of Mississippi 
wood-choppers, and such we are. As to victuals we 
had none for ourselves—though we did not recolleet 
that.—indeed I went so far as to sharpen my knife to 
cut arasher of bacon for your supper before I recol- 
lected that there was not a mouthful within two miles, 
Drink we had—stronger than water too, but it did 
not oceur to as till after you were asleep that you 
might like a dram of Old Kentuck as well as our- 
selves. I endeavoured to make up for our apparent 
stinginess by bringing some to you then, but shaking 
eonld'nt wake you, and so I left you, but we’ll have 
a dram now.” The identical bottle containing the 
“black and poisonous liquid,” the nigitshade or hel- 
lebore, was produced, and we had a long and friend- 
ly drink together. After breakfasting heartily upon 
the ham and eggs, which had been procured by the 
man whom I had observed to leave the cabin from a 
distance exceeding two miles, for which they would 
accept no recompense, I recommenced my journey. 
The giant and the dwarf assisted me to cross the ri- 
ver, whose currest had now partially subsided, and I 
bade them adieu, congratulating myself upon my al- 
most miraculous escape in the wilds of Western 
America. 


THE VENDEEAN’S STORY. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


The Royalists had retired from the siege of Nantes, 
a city which was held by the representatives of the 
French Convention. Although the people of this 
devoted city had remained quiet during the siege, al- 
though they had taken no part in the horrible war of 
the Vendee,—yet it was decreed that it should suffer 
the tortures of a Revolutionary tribunal,—that its 
wealthy and quiet citizens should be massacred by 
hundreds, because, in the significant language of the 
day, they were ‘rich and aristocratic.” —Carrier, 
a man whose name should be associated with those 
of Murat and Robespierre, was commissioned by the 
legislators of Republican France to pour out upon 
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‘the devoted cities of the Vendee the full vials of re- 
publican wrath. Nantes suffered most oom: Its 
very streets ran with blood;—and the tranquil bosom 
of the Loire bore witness of ‘* many a foul and mid- 


night murder.” 

ehad lain long in prison. The world seemed 
to have forgotten us. It was only when our surly 
keepers bestowed upon us their curses with the mis- 
erable sustenance which we were compelled to par- 
take of, that the horrible monotony of our confinement 
was broken. We indeed knew nothing of all that 
was going on around, and our fears could never have 
equalled the frightful reality. Separated from our 
families—alike ignorant of their fate and eur own 
destiny, hope at length deserted us, and we were si- 
lent in despair. 

We were, at last, roused by the entrance of a re- 
publican officer—one of the Guards of Carrier. 1 
had noticed him before my confinement, and marked 
him as I woul! some dangerous serpent. The im- 
press of the demon was upon his countenance. I had 
seen him once, when a group of pleasant farm-houses 
were bursting into flames, and the the work of de- 
struction going on, writhing his scarred visage into a 
smile. I had never seen such a smile betore. It 
told of dark and hateful passions—of exultation like 
that which an infernal spirit might be supposed to 
feel when some new victim is consigned to the un- 
quenchable fire of torment. 

He told us, that he had orders to conduct us from 
the prison. Eager questions were made as to the 
design of this command. He made no reply, but 
commanded the door of our dungeon to be thrown 

open. We passed out—many, with a joyful hope 
of speedy release, and the enjoyment of their home. 
A band of soldiers received us and conducted us into 
the open air. 

It was a beautiful night of moonshine. The soft 
light rested on the hills around us, silvering the 
pointed roofs and old spires that stood up among 
them. The broad sheet of the Loire lay before us, 
like a vein of silver upon a ground of emerald.— 
Nantes—the once rich and beautiful metropolis of 
the Vendee, was silent asa sepulchre. Black smoke 
eurled up at intervals into the moonlight, from the 
smouldering ashes of fallen dwellings. The hand 
of the spoiler had been there,—the tide of revolu- 
tionary madness had gone over the fair city in a 
mingled wave of fireand blood. 

e reached the water’s edge. A low, dark-hul- 
Jed vessel lay ready to receive us. ‘* On board, trai- 
. tors!” said the officer who had guarded us thither. 
** You are destined for Bellisle.”” I marked his fea- 
tures ashe spoke. The same infernal smile was 
playing upon them—but more fiendish—more revolt- 
ing than ever. Bellisle lay at the mouth of the Loire. 
The outline of its fortress was just visible, grim and 
ragged against the sky. The revolutionary banner 
was flapping above it, like a bird of evil hovering 
over its destined prey. 

We were hurried on board the vessel, which to our 
astonishment was already crowded with prisoners 
like ourselves. The young and beautiful and high- 
born of both sexes were there. ‘There were many, 
very many familiar faces in that group, seen dimly 


in the lamplight—proud men and lovely women, | 


whom I had kaown in happier hours—but there was 

no look of recognition given or received; every one 

felt the pressure of some unshared and peculiar an- 

guish, and our meeting wasin silence, broken only 
y the thick sob and passionate burst of tears. 

A light hand fell upon my shoulder, and a voice, 
to whose tones my _ would have responded from 
the very threshold of eternity, announced my name. 
I started at the sound. ‘The next instant I was clas 
ing to my bosom the fairest maid of Nantes—the 
last and — link in the broken chain of my af- 
fections. High souled and noble hearted girl! I see 
thee now through the dark medium of years, with a 
perception as clear as if thou wert a being of yester- 
day. That clear expanse of brow, so touched with 
intellectual paleness, and that eye so proud, and yet 
so full of tenderness, are living before me. The 
pencil of aT is an unerring one, when its powers 
are called forth by an affection, which but gathers a 
deeper intensity trom despair. 

here are moments in life, when the affectation 
of indifference, and the constrained coldness of cere- 
mony are forgotten, and the deep and holier feelings 
of the heart itself, are poured out in all their fresh- 
ness and original purity. Such moments cannot ex- 
ist in the sun-lit places of worldly prosperity. They 
are found in the shadowy path of adversity—or never. 
When the t and busy world around us has prov- 
ed but a vain and gorgeous deception,—a mockery, 
rendered more terrible by its promise of beauty,— 
then it is that the fountains of deep sympathy are 
broken up, and hearts are mingled in a love 
which belongs not to earth. 

It was so at this moment, Agnes and myself had 
both tasted bitterness from the same fountain. The 
erimes—I should rather say the virtues of our nts 
—had been visited upon us, in vengeance. We were 
thrown together at a moment when every whim and 
caprice of our enemies became unquestioned au- 
‘thority for deeds of abhorrent cruelty. We knew 
that we were in the hands of those who would exult 
in our destruction—fiends, who feasted upon human 
suffering, and trampled down the altarand extinguish- 
ed the household fire with a zeal surpassed only by 
the enormity of their crimes. We knew all this,— 
one that moment was the happiest one of our 

A shout rang from the deck above us, and a quick 

of ows succeeded, Then, there was a 


crash, asif the planks beneath us were rent away by | 
a strong hand. The horrible truth burst upon Us. 
The vessel had been fitted up with a sous pape oF 
false bottom—the fatal bar had been withdrawn—we 
were in the middle of the Loire, and the up-rushing 
of its waters was already felt. 
Never shall I forget the awful shriek that went u 
at this moment. I had beenon the red battle field, 
and heard in the pauses of the fight the groans of in- 
tolerable anguish arise from a thousand writhing vic | 
tims—but never, no never, had my ears been tortur- 
ed by acry like this. It was an unearthly embody- 
ing of terror, which can be compared to nothing but 
the shriek ofthe doomed multitude, when the last 
curse shall have smitten them from the presence 
the just made perfect. It rose wildand horridle for 
a moment,—then followed the dreadful sounds of 
strangulation, blended with the groanings of the ves- 
sel, as the water forced its way upwards. 

l remember a suffocating sensation—a struggle—a 
sinking down—a convulsive shudder! 

* 


Irose again to the surface. The bosom of the 
river was ruffled, and black. Boats were hurrying 
across it, filled with demonsin human form. Wher- 
ever a victim struggled above the waves, a corse 
floated, or —_— caught the moonshine, pistol 
shots and sabre blows were directed. 1 had passed 
many boats unnoticed, and hope began to invigorate 
my limbs, when suddenly a drowning person caught 
hold of me. My motion wasretarded. I shook off 
and spurned away the wretched sufferer. The body 
sunk Pefore me—I saw the death like countenance, 
and, Oh God! it was that of Agnes! I saw one im- 
ploring extension of the arms, one look of agonizing 
supplications,—and she went down—down to her 
co i sepulchre, almost within my reach. 

One moment of unutterable anguish followed— 
and my reason forsook me. How I escaped from 
the river I know not, but my returning conscious- 
ness found me in the house of a peasant, who I af- 
terwards learned had discovered me, insensible, up- 
on the margin of the river. The horrid recollec- 
tion of the past came over me, and I fled from m 
deliverer as if to escape the dreadful thought whic 
has from that moment to the present, never ceased 
to haunt me. The images which it conjures up are 
distinet and living—fearful blendings of tenderness 
and terror. At one moment | behold my lost 
Agnes, mild and beautiful as an angel, with the 
words ef her affection, melting upon a voice of 
music. Then the scene changes,—the shrek--the 
ingulfing waters, and all the horrors of that night of 
agony, are present in my mind, I feel the death- 
clasp upon my arm, and a strong shudder gees over 
me, as if I were again shaking the dying from my 
support. Then the out-stretched arms—the pale and 
supplicating countenance—the mute a or suc- 
cour, and the vain attempt to afford it, darken the 
cloud of memory, which settles upon my. soul, 

My story istold. Those who have marvelled at 
my dejection, who have mocked at grief which t 
could not fathom, may here learn the secret, whic 
for years has lain upon my soul like the malison of 
a parent. 
have been a wanderer and an outcast in the land 
of my fathers. I have seen its populous places made 
desolate, and its orange groves sprinkled with the 
blood of those who had nursed them. I have seen 
the multitude shake off the chains of priesteraft, d 
the cowled head in the dust, extinguish the re 
flame of the altar, and trample on the crucifix.— 
They had set up a new idol—a new Divinity, which 
they knelt to under the sacred name of Liberty. It 
was thatliberty which opens the flood gates of crime 
and casts off from the arm of the assassin, the fetters 
of the law. 

Yet achange came. I have seen one horde of as- 
sassins swept away by another. The wretch who 
conducted the fatal Noyade, himself perished by the 
hand of his fellows. a é him on the stained scaf- 
fold, awaiting his inevitable doom, with a grim and 
terrible composure. He bent himself to the block, 
and died with a curse upon his lips! 

Iam a broken down and gray haired man—yet it 
is not with the weight of years, or the silvering of 
time. Serrow has more than done their work: and 
I go out among the smiling faces of mankind, and 
the glorious creations of the Divinity, with a spirit 
which takes no bue of gladness from the beauty and 
harmony around me. One thought, from which 
there is no escape, rests like an evil shadow upon me 
and lends to the glory and loveliness of earth, itsown 
sombre colouring. But the light of my earthly ex- 
istence is rapidly waning, and t look forward with a 
blessed hope to the moment, when, casting off the 
sorrows of humanity, the tired and weary spirit shall 
rejoice in that destiny which awaits the afflicted and 
truly penitent of earth.—V. E. Review. 
_ AxcrsTRral History.—Much time, temper, and 
ingenuity are consumed in references to history, for 
the examples by which we should be governed in the 
art of government, and the modelling of institutions. 
It isa whimsical instance of the blindness uf men to 
things immediately adjacent, that they prefer p- 
ing into antiquity for questionable 8 deer 
forefathers’ manner of thinking and acting, to deriv- 
ing their instruction from existing nations in a state 
of civilization parallel to that of our ancestors at the 
pnens when they were worthy to be models. It 
ortunately happens that there are always countries 
backward in civilization, which will serve as livin 


i ithout talent, is a coat of mail, without 
a it aay indeed defend the wearer, but will 
not enable him to protect his friend. ‘ 
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From the Constellation. 
EXTRACT FROM THE DIARY OF A BACHELOR. 
‘¢ There’s many a slip, 
*T wixt the cup and the lip.” 
Mr. Nathaniel Doolittle wasa r in the upper 


of the city. His shop st on the corner of 
sean aes he sign over his shop door doubled 


of | the corner. Nathaniel was on one street, Doolittle 


on the other. The ceiling was hung round with 
bunches of onions, festoons of sausages and tassels of 
candles. The counter was occupied + be beer-pump, 
at which the workmen in the neighbourhood were 
wont to regale themselves. The shelves were well 
stocked with sugars and flies—eapers and cobwebs, 
and other articles of merchandise. One would have 
judged from an inspection of the premises, that Na- 
thaniel drove but a small business—sufficient barely 
to support a bachelor of moderate preteusions. But 
appearances are frequently deceitful—the door that 
led out of the shop, opened into as pretty a parlour 
as any in Broadway. On one side were a mirror and 
a pier table—opposite, reclined a sofa, flanked by a 
couple of rocking chairs; on a third side, stood an 
upright piano of the latest fashion. | 5 

Now if you were particularly intimate with Mr. 
Nathaniel Doolittle, so as to be admitted into the par- 
lour aforesaid, you might see there another piece of 
workmanship, still more fashionable, This was Miss 
Dorothy Doolittle, only daughter of Nathaniel Doo- 
little, aged about sweet sixteen. She attended a se- 
lect boarding house as a day-scholar, and took private 
lessons at home on the piano. Dorothy was an only 
child, and therefore a spoilt child. That is, she was 
not very vicious, neither did she romp in the streets, 
as the Jew family that lived opposite. She was fond 
of dress, and Nathaniel indulged this fondness to the 
utmost extent. Still she was quite a pretty looking 
girl, in spite of false hair, a false shoulder, and a 


glass eye. 
1 remember the first time I saw her—it was in the 


summer of the last yellow fever. ‘The upper part of P 


the city was at that time quite a fashionable residence; 
Dorothy made many new acquaintances, and I was 
of the number. 

Our acquaintance was accidental. I was returning 
home from business, thinking of the yellow fever 
and the profit and loss account, I loeked up, and be- 
fore me preceived a young lady walking with a very 
interesting gait. My attention was of course arrest- 
ed.’ I kept following on and looking at her; the pro- 
fit and loss account and the yellow fever slipt through 
my fingers; | forgot every thing else in watching the 
interesting object before me. 1 fancied that she 
knew this, for oceasionally she turned round to look 
atme. I quiekened my step, in order to gain a better 
view of her. She did not quicken hers, but on the 
contrary I thought slackened it. She wasturning a 
corner—her foot slipped—she fell—I run to her as- 
sistance—she rose—took my arm, and I accompanied 
her home. 

Now, reader, you may expect that I shall relate 
what passed at this interview—whether Miss Dorothy 
blushed or her voiee trembled, when she announced 
me to her papa as “‘the young gentleman that picked 
her up”—but I shall not, for this principal reason—I 
have forgotten all about it. Were I writing a love 
story for an annual or a magazine, I might make a 
very pretty affair of it—but I abjure fiction in every 
thing, especially in matters of facts.. Novel writers 
work up fact and fiction so together, it is difficult to 
distinguish them; historical fictions are worse than fic- 
titious histories. But this history is no fiction, there- 
fore I shall not garnish it or set it off after the fash- 
ion of novelists. My visit was protracted to a late 
hour—it was nine and a half o’clock when I took my 
hat and cane todepart. I had spoken many agreeable 
things in the course of the evening—I a they 
were agreeable to Dorothy—her eyes told me so; 
Mr. Nathaniel Doolittle himself seemed pleased, he 
laughed heartily at all my jokes, I knew he was pleas- 
ed, or his queue never would have jumped up and 
down so briskly as it did. I made my best dancing 
school bow to Miss Dorothy, and bade her gvod night 
y by t and—inqui price of sugars 
told him I should call again. - 
Iwas exceedingly industrious, for a day or two 
after, in inquiring into the standing of Mr. Nathan- 
iel Doolittle. If by standing, gentle reader, you should 
suppose I meant the rank, or circle in society,in which 
moved Mr. Nathaniel Doolittle, you would certainly 
be mistaken, By standing, I meant his commercial 
footing—how he stood upon Change; that was the 
only standing I had any particular anxieties about. | 
was perfectly satisfied with the result—Mr. Nathaniel 
was in Wall street A. number one. 1 inquired of a 
sharp nosed broker—*‘ Mr. Nathaniel little’s 
note is good for thousands,” was the reply. I address- 
ed the question to a bank director—*Doolittle’s r 
can be discounted to any amount,” said he. I Pied 
Nathaniel’s name is as 

*he answered—** there i 
take in Doolittle.” 
resolved to proceed slow and sure. In the course 
of my observations, J have known many well-laid 
lans defeated by too great haste to accomplish them. 


examples of the state of policy quoted, as of 
ex from the doubtful pages of history, 


! Nathaniel Doolittle—I smoked 


commenced my daily visits at the shop of Mr. 


ting on the eounter—I talked politics and di 
the bills of mortality. Every tay I made fear = 
$s into the heart of Nathaniel. I thought it now 
time to commence the march into the heart of Doro- 
thy. I knew she was quite impatient to see more of 
me—I had frequently caught her eye peeping at me 
through the glass door that led to the parlour. I felt 
flattered by these marks of attention, but. thought it 
best not to show whatI felt. I waited till a Sunday 
and then made my respects in the evening. I was 
poe with even greater cordiality than I had anti- 
cipated Miss Dorothy pressed my hand tenderly, 
and said “how do ie do,” with avery flattering 
emphasis. I confess I was somewhat embarrassed— 
I think I must have shown that I was. The perspi« 
ration came out on my forehead—my starched collar 
melted down in a twinkling—I sunk back upon the 
sofa. Dorothy seated herself beside me. teader, 
are you a bachelor? If so, you know how to pity 
my sufferings. It was the first time I had ever thought 
seriously of a woman—it was almost the first time I 
had sat down beside one. How could I feel other- 
wise than embarrassed? Mr, Nathaniel Doolittle, 
however, was rich—his daughter was an heiress—I 
resolved to win her—I talked of the weather, talked 
of the fashions—talked of the fever—talked of every 
thing. Miss Dorothy talked likewise—there was 
musi¢ to my ears in every thing she said—she was 
silver tongued. When she spoke, I heard the yy 
ling of dollars—when she laughed, there was a ban 
note to her intonations. I was completely smitten. 
Time flew on—my visits increased—my business 
decreased—I run dreadfully in debt—of course I run 
deeper in love—I saw that the only way to retrieve 
my fortunes was to get married—meney was the 
stake—matrimony the game—the day was appointed 
for wedding—duns and expenses still increased,— 
To silence the former I had recourse to promises— 
Imade known to my creditors the good fortune which 
awaited me—and entered into bonds to pay all de- 
mands as soon as I wasmarried. The nuptial day 
arrived. Mr. Nathaniel Doolittle made,me a call— 
it was quite an unusual event, but I set it down to his 
solicitude for my welfare. He proposed a walk— 
of course I accepted his offer. ‘‘ Have you spoken 
for your bridal suit?” inquired Mr. Nathaniel Doo- 
little. ‘* Assuredly, my dear father, [ have,” re- 
lied I. ‘1 must see your tailor,” said Mr. Na- 
thaniel Doolittle—* I havea slight request to make 
him.” We entered a clothing establishment in 
Broadway. Iannounced Mr. Nathaniel Doolittle as 
my intended father-in-law. The tailor wasall smiles 
and approached to take his measure. “ Stand off!” 
said Mr. Nathaniel Doolittlhe—*I have other busi- 
ness to transact with you. What isthe amount of 
this gentleman’s bill?” with a significant look at 
myself. I gave the wink to the tailor—it was too 
late. ‘* Twelve hundred dollars,” said he. “Quite 
a moderate bill,” said Mr. Nathaniel Doolittl—a 
very trifling item in the expenditures of a young man 


of { expectations.” ‘* Very indeed,” respond- 
ed the tailor. “You have aoe him credit, I pre- 
sume, on the strength of these expectations?” said 
Mr. Nathaniel Doolittle. ‘I have,” said the tailor. 
** Very well,” said Mr. Nathaniel Doolittle, “I 
called on you to say that the marriage of my daugh- 
ter is unavoidably postponed—if that marriage is the 
expectation you have trusted to, | beg you will trust 
to it no longer.” 

i was thunderstruck at the words of Mr. Nathan- 
iel Doolittle—I was taken by surprise—I endeavour- 
ed to rally and my “eon e:would suffer no expla- 
nation—*‘* I have learnt all,” said Mr. Nathaniel 
Doolittle—* all your foolish extravagances and your 
fine promises to settle them as soon as you were mar- 
ried; I have watched the progress of your machina- 
tions; they are well known to my daughter—you have 
sought to gain her affections—I fear you have been 
but too successful. Had you been as sincere as she 
in your professions, I would have forgiven your ex- 
travagances—I could have per your follies—I 
would have paid all your debts, and taken you as my 
son-in-law—but I can never consent to my ang ol 
ter’s being married to a man who would marry her 
only for her money.” So saying Mr. Nathaniel 
Doolittle turned on his heel and ag My 
tailor frowned, I remained resolute—he demanded 
his pay—I gave him my promise—he refused to take 
it, and threatened a suit—not a bridal; but a Bride 
well suit—I knew the gp car | of obtaining the re- 
quisite bail—bail to the sheriff and the special bail 
—there was one other kind of bail I knew there was 
nodifficulty in obtaining--it was Lee Bart--I took 
it. 


Exrraonpinany.—The ish 
newspapers often contain ridiculous notices of the 
movements, amusements, and nonsense of the chile 
dren = distinguished ya In alate London pa- 

the followin appeared: 

“ The eldest Sof Sit Robert Peel, a fine boy 
haps, one of the largest fortunes 10 
at a dronart under the tuition of the Rev. Dr. Everard 
at the select academy of the reverend eman neat 
Brighton. Sir Robert and lady Peel, abouts fort- 
night ago, proceeded to Bri hton, for the pu of 
visiting their young heir. Mr. Lawrence an 
Jane Peel, wa is sister to the Duke of 
are residents at Brighton.” 
The New monthly Magazine, says that nothi 
is wanting to facilitate the progress of conceit " 
vanity in children, but fashionable intelligence 


& pipe with him, sit- 


this charaeter. 
«Yesterday, at two o’clock, Lord Adolphus Spia- 


d. 
diesha ide on a donkey on the Hoveroa 
His in excellent health and 
and fell off surprisingly seldom. Having ma a 
rehase of gingerbread at Mrs. Lollypop’s repo 
ory of sweets, Lord Adolpbus Spindleshanks return 
ed to Doctor Tufthunts at an early dinner at seven 

oe The Duke of Drumastick and the Marquis of 
Trundlehoop knelt down to a match of 
-qnarter past ten on Tuesday last. the 16th u 

was heard to observe that it was fine fun. 

Bord Trundlehoop turns up his ri ht hand wegen 
long taw—the Duke does not, and his marbles drible 
but his grace plays excellently nevertheless.” | 

The Earl of Dunderhead’s progress 
diesat Doctor Tafthunt’s is something wonde vate ‘ 
His Lordship is but fourteen years of age, and reads 
Ovid with the help of a dictionary. 


ECCENTRICITIES OF THE LATE MR. ELLISTON. 


not without emotion that I heard of the death 
He had been - of my earlier -% 

iates, and the recollections of our former inti- 
saney rapidly suggested themselves to m mind, when 
the subject of them had passed from the scene for 
ever! The little cireamstances in which he bore a 
part, once merely considered as the amusement of 
the hour, as they passed in revision before me seem- 
ed to acquire an importance which would be undue, 
did they not serve partially to illustrate the character 
of one who, from his situation and intercourse in life, 
as well as individual excellence in his profession, 
must oceupy a distinguished niche in the dramatic 
temple of fame. 

I will not pretend, in short notice, to assume any- 
thing like detail, Pens are already busily engaged, 
which, doubtless, will do their subject ample justice. 
I do not set forward as Mr. Elliston’s eulogist or bio- 
grapher—but merely choose a few anecdotes, which 
will serve to exhibit, in an amusing, though I trust 
not unamiable, point of view, the peculiarities of this 
admirable actor—an actor in every sense of the 
word. 

The ruling passion of Elliston’s mind, I should 
say was vanity, or perhaps we may ennoble it by the 
term of ambition. I do not mean mere personal 
vanity, or desire of extravagant praise in the exer- 
cise of his profession—I believe in this particu- 
lar he was exceeded by many of his profession- 
al brethren; but it was his management he de- 
lighted to honour. It was an overweening desire 
to impress on the minds of his associates and de- 
pendants an a idea of his own importance 
—to impart a false consequence to the rule of his 
little dominion—a prerogative he had succeeded in 

rsuading himself was equal to royalty itself. Here 
is an instance.* A gentleman of considerable merit 
as a provincial actor, once called by appointment, at 
Drury-lane Theatre. He found Mr. Elliston, who 
had then the management, giving some directions on 
the stage; and was welcomed by him with great po- 
liteness. The manager, however, thinking from the 
slight conversation which had passed, the gentleman 
in question did not seem sufficiently impressed with 
the greatness of the individual «Ha he had the 
honour for the first time of addressing, took an odd 
method of displaying his power and consequence. 
“ Yes sir,” said Mr. Elliston, continuing the conver- 
sation previously commenced, with a slow and solemn 


It was 
of Mr. Elliston. 


enunciation‘ the drama—is now—at its lowest | 28g 


ebb; and”—then suddenly breaking off, in aloud em- 
phatic voice he called “ First night watchman”— 
the man instantly stepped up, and making his bow 
stood for orders.—‘* And,” resuming to the actor, 
unless—a material—change—” again breaking 
off, he called, “* Orurr night watchman,” with pe- 


culiar emphasis. ‘The call was obeyed as before— |i 


“*a material change—I say—takes place,—as Juven- 
al justly—” “Mr, Prompier,”—The prompter 
came—** as Juvenal justly observes—” ‘* 
er, dress circle, right hand.”—The man joined the 
group, —** but, Sir, a reaction must take place, when 
—” Box-keepers.”—The other box-keep- 
ers came up.—‘‘Sir, I say there must be a—~” ** Copy- 
ést.”—Copyist arrives,—“ must be a—” ‘ First 
scene shifiers.” The man comes.—* Sir, I say it, a 
convulsion, which will overturn—” ‘* OrHER scene 
shifter.” They all flock round—*and eventually 
crush even the—” ‘Call boy.» Mr. Elliston having 
now, by the power of his wand, collected all these 
personages around him, without seeming to have an 
idea of providing for their exit, luckily thought that 
the easiest way to dismiss them, without derogation 
tohis dignity, would be to make an exit himself; 
beckoning, therefore, to the actor, for whose especial 
benefit this display of authority was got up, he said, 
ina slow and a tone, ** follow me!” then, 
. the most dignified manner, he retired to his room, 
-—* * minions of his power to guess at his 
A clever dramatic author once so far offended the 
manager, that, forgetting his dignity, he kicked him 
out of the room. ‘This little effervescence of Mr. 
Elliston of course produced a coolness on the part of 
the other; till the talents of the latter were so much 
in request by the manager, that he condescended to 
apologize. Still, however, the wound was hardly 
— and was alluded to indignantly by the injur- 
poet. “Come, come, my good friend,” said 
*This story has been i 

ler; tell it oT in the 
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Elliston, ** you think too much of it, many would 
ve rejoiced, and with good cause; for at all events 
it will make you popular,” 
’ If ever an actor obtained credit for identifying 
himself with the character he represented, it was cer- 
tainly due to Mr. Elliston more than to any man on 
the stage; for it isa well known fact that, during the 
celebrated representation of the Coronation at Drary- 
lane, Mr, Elliston was so carried away by the en- 
thusiasm of his profession, that he verily believed 
ees te be the ane personage he represented.— 
en whe mimic but 8 t left the , 
the acclamations of were 
ening; until Elliston, forgetting that he was only 
the puppet of royalty, overcome with emotion burst 
into tears, and stretching forth his hands, exclaimed 
in an almost inarticulate voice,—* Bless you, bless 
_ But amidst a t dea t frivolity, El- 
liston had a of 
Strange instance of this was related to me by a 
concerned, and shows the singular tact of which he 
was master, to beguile a man into the most extrava- 
gant adventure, by exciting his feelings of curiosity 
and self-interest. A gentleman who has been long 
celebrated as a dramatic author, and who was also an 
intimate friend of Elliston, had at one time a situa- 
tion of some responsibility at the Coburg Theatre. 
Repairing to his duties rather late one evening, he 
was walking quickly along the road, when a coach 
drove rapidly after him, and he heard a voice calling 
him to stop. On turning round he saw his friend 
Elliston with his hat out of the coach window, and 
with great earnestness beckoning him to come—“‘Ah! 
my dear fellow,” said Elliston, ‘‘ you are the man 
I most desire to see; I was driving to the Coburg in 
quest of you-—just step in here, and as we drive along 
lL have something to communicate.” ‘Then let it 
be briet,” said the author getting into the coach; ‘‘as 
they are waiting for me at the theatre.” ‘¢ It is bet- 
ter that that they should wait for atime,” said the 
other, ** than that you should lose the advantage of 
what [am about to say.” *‘* What is it?” inquired 
the first; ‘*tell me in a few minutes.” “A few 
minutes is not sufficient; what I have to say requires 
time and thought, and——.” “* My good Sir,” said 
the author, anxiously, ** remember how I am situat- 
ed. Tell me where I can meet you in an hour.”— 
“Tecan only say,” returned the other, *‘ that Il am 
going by mail into the country; it is now nearly eight 
o’clock, and I have a secret proposal to make to you 
of the utmost consequence to both. Now will you 
throw away the pearl at your foot or return?” The 
situation was embarrassing. Already the coach, 
having driven rapidly, had considerably widened the 
space from his duty. The proposal mightbe of im- 
portance. Perhaps some cvuntry management.”— 
“ Proceed,” said the author; ‘I must make what 
excuse I can on my return.” 
». Elliston immediately began some rambling desul- 
tory harangue, which, before any thing could be 
made out of it, was cut short by the coach stopping 
in Lombard street, close to a north country mail just 
then in the act of starting. ‘Just in time, Sir,” said 
the guard, ** could’nt wait the ghost of a minute.” 
**Good God!” said the author, *‘ you will not be 
able to tell me after all.”—**Yes, yes, I shall,” said 
Filiston, getting into the mail; *‘jump in; we can 
put you down at the Angel, and you can take a coach 
pay for it——” but the Coburg.” —*‘I tell 
you I’ll make a man of you—curse the Coburg 
** Now, Sir,” said the guard. The visions of ma- 
ement danced before the author’s eyes. ‘* Curse 
the Coburg!” he echoed mechanically, and jumped 
in beside the manager. Every body knows in what 
an incredible short space of time the mail travels 
from Lombard street to the Angel at Islington. Be- 
fore the author had well recovered his surprise, he 
found himself already there, and heard Elliston call- 
ing loudly for brandy and water. It was confound- 
ole hot, and before they could drink it, the mail was 
ready to travel.—‘* Well,” said the author, ‘‘ you 
have brought me into a pretty mess, and told me 
nothing after all: what on earth shall I do?” ‘* Non- 
sense,” said the other; **I was just coming to the 
oint when we arrived; but there is a coach stand a 
ittle higher up, and by the time we arrive there you 
shall know all.’”? In an unlucky hour, did the poor 
author again commit himself to the road. ‘* My 
dear friend,” said Elliston, ** give me but a minute 
or two to reflect;’’ and throwing himself into a corner 
of the mail seemed to be wrapped in thought.— 
There was no other passenger in the mail, and night 
was closing in unusually dark—what could the im- 
rtant proposal be? anxiously thought the author. 
e knew Elliston to bea great speculator—perhaps 
he had taken the Dublin Theatre, and had chosen 
him to superintend its management,—or the Liver- 
1, perhaps—travelling ina north country mail 
tahoe the supposition; yet why allthis deep reflec- 
tion—Elliston gave aloud snore! _ ‘* Good God! 
cried the astounded author, “ have I been fooled all 
this time?—** Excuse me my dear fellow,” said El- 
liston, half awaking by the violence of his own exer- 
tion; ‘but the fact is—brandy and water—night— 
without sleep;” and relapsing into somnolency, 
snored again. In despair, the author thrust his head 
out of the window to look for the coach-stand, bat 
found himself rattling along the north road, and just 
then going through Highgate archway;—with a 
groan the unhappy man of letters threw himself 
back on the seat. “Make a man of you,” muttered 
Elliston; “fortune favours—the brave,—Curse the 
A drowsy sympathy came over 


” 
! 


Coburg”’—snores. 
she euber, the brandy and water had its effeet, and 


A | friend,” said he complacently, “ that hone 
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when he awoke it was to a supper at the Bull at Red- 
burn, it being then about half-past eleven at night, 
and consequently too late to think of taking a coach 


for the Coburg, 
Not to render my story too Iong, their destination 
or the three some- 


proved to be The three Kin 
important secret was 


things at Leicester; and now 
to be divulged. The author was shown into a bed- 
room to adjust his toilet; having nothing, however, 
but the clothes he stood in, but little time was re- 
quired for that. On descending he found Elliston 
seated at a well-filled breakfast table, prepared to 
explain all to his satisfaction; “ Honesty, my dear 
friend,” said the manager, ‘is a valuable quality to 
its possessor; but still more valuable to his triends.” 
The author nodded assent. ‘Such a man I have 
been long seeking, and I think, I have found one in 
yourself.” The author bowed—the vision of Dublin 
lheatre again presented itself. ‘Any thing, my dear 
or m 
ability can compass, you may command me in—— 
** You delight me,” exclaimed Elliston, ‘ half the 
difficulty is removed by the admission——” ‘You 
wish to place me in a situation of trust I me?” 
said the author, anxiously. ‘‘Precisely so,” retarn- 
ed the other. * It is the Dublin,” thought the author. 
—** But,” continued Elliston, ‘I was half afraid you 
would consider it too trifling a game to have played 
so large a stake for.” ** It must be the Liverpool, 
after all,” thought the author. ‘ I can aeties ¢ 
good deal for friendship,” said he. ‘ My kind, 
generous friend,” exclaimed Elliston, ‘‘you bind me 
to you for ever; know then that to-morrow vight is 
my benefit at this theatre, and as I know they will 
cheat me, I have brought you here to take my money 
at the door!” 1 will pass over the scene of astonish- 
ment and disappointment on the one side, and of ex- 
cuse and promise on the other,—suffice it to say, 
the author agreed to Mr. Elliston’s p de- 
termining, in his own mind, however, to turn the 
tables on the cajoler. In the mean time Elliston 
took him round to different shops, with all of whom 
the manager appeared to have an account, and fitted 
him out, with some things he actually wanted. The 
author found that his friend the manager had pur- 
sued his usual plan, and obtained a place in the re- 
collection of many worthy men with whom he had 
dealings, by obtaining a place in the easiest filled 
side of their books.—Even the very fiddlers were 
looking to the result of the benefit with anxiety. 
The eventful ss arrived. A comedy, then 
popular, was announced. Elliston had been at the 
theatre during the day to superintend the arran 
ments, vhich were then completed. About an hour 
before the performance, when the man of letters 
was about to descend from his pegasus, to occupy 
the humble post of money-taker, Elliston burst into 
the room, anxiety portrayed on his countenance.— 
‘* My dear friend,” said he, ‘* you have done much 
to serve me ; I Have one thing more to ask you; it 
willthen crown the obligation.”—** What is it?”— 
**You know we play *s piece to night ; the man 
who plays Scamp isno where to be found—not a soul 
will undertake it. Now, my dear friend, if you 
have any regard for me—will you}”’—** Good Hea- 
vens! Mr. Elliston, are you mad? I never was on 
the , nor could I ever recite a syllable in my 
life.”—** No matter,” said the manager, ‘‘ look over 
the part, and trust to me.”—** Impossible!” ejacu- 
lated the author.—** Then I’m a ruined man!” re- 
joined the manager, clasping his hands together.-— 
** AsI have gone so far,” returned the natared 
dramatist, seeing his distress. —*‘ Only try,” said the 
other, —. There’s nothing in it, be- 
lieve me. Trust to me and the prompter. Here, 
waiter, bring brandy and water.” The author was 
not proof against such an attack. As the brandy and 
water diminished, his courage increased, and it was 
agreed, asit was expected the house would be full 
before the curtain drew up, that the author, after se- 
curing the money, should make his first appearance 
as Scamp. 
Shortly after 


ing the doors the house was 
crammed; and at his proper place in the drama our 
new aspirant to theatrical fame, having been puffed 
off as a gentleman from London, made his appear- 
ance amidst an enthusiastic weleome. It must be ob- 
served that both master and servant had imbibed a 
sufficient quantity of brandy and water tomake them 
quite independent of audience, or, in fact, of any 
thing else but the object for which they came. The 
following extraordinary dialogue ensued—*‘ Well, 
Scamp,” said his master (Elliston) ** so, after all the 

ears we have been together, you will leave me at 
ast—(aside )—I say, you rogue, how much money 
have you got?” 

Scamp—‘‘ Yes, Sir, I can submit to your temper 
no longer—I have got sixty good pounds in my 

ket.’ 
po Master—“*Sixty pounds, you say ; hand them to 
me, good Scamp.’” 

Scamp—“* Harkye, Sir John. For years 
have you promised me my wages, but devil of a penny 
could I get. Have you not likewise trepanned me 
from a comfortable place to starve in your service! 


he | [ have now got the money, and I intend to keep it, 


Sir John”—suiting the action to the word by slap- 

ing his pocket, w the noise of the coin was dis- 
Fined audible. Some of the audience, who knew 
the play, were in amaze, others thought it capital 
acting. Anappalling fact, however, glanced on the 
manager’s mind. He knew there was a considerable 
balance due to the author, but this method of pay- 


he pared for. 
What, would you ruin your generous 


master, after all he has done for you!” (showing 
considerable agitation. ) 

Scamp.—‘* My geuerous master has ruined me, 
and the leasthe can do is to pay whathe owes. 
Farewell. Sir—I have a conveyance near to tske me 
back to town.”” 

Master.—‘* Nay, then, if that’s the here’s 
after you;” fore the author could make his 
exit he felt the manager’s hand on his collar with 
such an impetus, that, aided by the potation, down 
they both tumbled, and literally rolled together on 
the stage. The pockets of the author, enlarged as 
they were with gold and silver, and all unused to 
such a freight, gave way under the shock, and the 
ee coin scattered itself liberally about the 
stage. The fiddlers’ eyes glistened at the sight, and 
unable to resist the temptation of paying their own 
arrears, they scooped the stray ball owns into the 
orchestra, with their bows, while some j d on 
the stage, and began to collect the spoil.” In the pit 
there happened to be a number of worthy tradesmen 
and others, having bills unpaid, who seeing how 
matters went, and wee the result, hastily fol- 
lowed the example of the fiddlers, and in another in- 
stant the stage became a bear-garden, each intent on 
himself, swearing, and fighting, and serambling like 
so many Eton boys, or devils. The independent 
part of the house were shrieking with laughter—the 
original combatants, lying on the stage, panting with 
their exertion, were bustled about and trampled by 
the ereditors—while, to crown the scene, amidst the 
babel like confusion, some wags extinguished the 
lights, and let fall the curtain! 


THe Coaca Ropner.—The Glasgow 
Chronicle and the Edinburgh papers, received on 
Saturday, contain anecdotes and sketches of the life 
of Gilchrist, who was executed at the Town Hall on 
Wednesday, for robbing the Prince Regent coach of 
a banker’s parcel containing 5,500/. in money and 
notes:—** Gilchrist’s first attempt to appear as a per- 
son with a claim to respectability [it is observed] was 
at a public sale of horses in this city. He there 

hased nity ene a stallion which was brought 
orth in irons, because, like Bucephalus, he was al~ 
— unmanageable. The horse was. set up at 
102; Gilchrist offered 11, got him, and conveyed him 
home to a stable he then oceupied at Calder. It so 
happened that this stable was insured at 200/. in the 
Sun Fire Insurance, and in six months after the pur- 
chase of Eagleton, the stable, Eagleton and all, was 
burnt to ashes, and the managers promptly paid the 


8® |amount on demand. This event, which has always 


been considered a calamity by honest men and fair 
dealers, aeenty brought him into comparative 
wealth and consequent respectability. Strange but 
apocryphal stories are abroad respecting his conduct 
while he sojourned at Calder, and was connected 
with coaches; but one fact may be especially men- 
tioned:—A gentleman, while on his way from this 
* to Glasgow, consigned a splendid portmanteau 
to his especial care, ‘The was not above 200 
yards from the door when the passenger missed his 
property. He stated, that besides clothing and busi- 
ness papers, it contained one hundred and fifty sove- 
reigns. At the suggestion of Gilchrist, his partne 

to avoid litigation and trouble, admitted the verba 
declaration of the gentleman, and paid him the amount 
demanded. Gilchrist soon afterwards removed toa 
more splendid house at Hillend, an Inn four miles 
to the eastward of Airdrie. During his residence in 
this house, by dint of assumed integrity, low cun- 
ning, ‘ bowing,’ and cool duplicity, strange as it may 
appear, he soon became connected with every stage 
coach that passed his door, and even with the pro- 
prietors of the Royal Mail. It may be mentioned 
to the honour—perhaps to the simplicity—of our 
most enterprising countrymen, that, judging from 
a ces, and concluding that he was diligent 
and honest, they admitted this felon a partner in a 
Company whose credit and capital could, at the time, 
command fifty thousand pounds! It so happened, 
that in less than two years after his removal to Hill- 
end, a difference took place between him and the 
most active of his partners, because, though the poor- 
est, least experienced, and least influential of the 
Company, emboldened by success, he began to over- 
bear and dictate to his friends in such a manner as 
at once evinced his own all grasping dieposition, 
presumption, and incapacity. A dissolution ensued, 
and last year he resolved to start a coach to run dai 
between this city and Glasgow, under the inauspi- 
person well acquainted with his history, took an op- 
portunity of informing him, that a coaeh started un- 
der aname of such a dubious impert should belong 
to a person whose previous life had been well known, 
aud whose character, credit, and business transac- 
tions were beyond all suspicion. Stung, perhaps, 
by ‘tyrant conseience,’ and no doubt anxious to 
profit by the hint, he posted to Glasgow, counter- 
manded the placard, and actually pulled down or 
defaced those that had been posted up before his ar- 
rival, Shortly afterwards he was convicted of the 
coach robbery for which he this day suffered the ex- 
treme punishment of the law on the gallows,” 
Scotsman. 


Many have been thought capable of ing, 
until were called to govern; and others have 
been deemed ineapable, who, when ealled into power, 
have most a disappointed public opinion, by 
far surpassing all previous anticipation. fact is, 
the great and little vulgar, too often judge of the 
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blade by the scabbard; and shining outward qualities, 
aithough they may excite first rate expectations, are 
not unusually found to be the companions of second 
rate abilities. Whereas, to possess a head equal to 
the greatest events, and a heart superior to the 
strongest temptations, are qualities which may be 

ssessed so secretly, that a man’s next door neigh- 
| oe shall not discover them, until some unforeseen 
and fortunate oceasion has called them forth. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Sarurpay, Ocroser 15, 1831. 


(C? In consequence of the fire which occurred in 
the printing office connected with this establishment, 
on the morning of Tuesday last, this publication has 
been somewhat delayed. The next number will be 
issued with the usual regularity. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. 

The exhibition of the present season appears to 
have excelled those of all previous seasons, both 
with regard to the quality and variety of the articles 
exhibited. We passed a few hours in the saloons 
of the Hall where the articles were displayed, and 
were gratified, as well with the admiration expressed 
by the numerous and respectable visiters, as by the 
pleasure enjoyed ourselves at the perfection of Ame- 
riean manufactures. We have only space to specify 
a few articles that struck us as particularly com- 
mendable. 

_ A most brilliant and beautiful Chandelier, manu- 
factured by Cornelius. 

Admirable and fine Cloth, of various colours, ma- 
nufactured by the American Manufacturing Com- 
paoy, and by the Oxford Manufacturing Company. 

Cutlery, Table-Knives, &e. finely wrought, and 
beautifully polished, manufactured by Henry Bar- 
ton & Co. 

Gilt Buttons, of various patterns and exquisite 
finish, from the manufactory of Robinson, Jones & 
Co. Massachusetts, and that of Messrs. Scovills, 
Connecticut. 

Pianos.—Several of these costly and beautiful in- 
struments are in the exhibition, unsurpassed perhaps 
by those of any other city in the Union. Three 
from the establishment of Loud & Brothers excite 
particular attention; those of E. N. Seherr are also 
admirable. 

A very ingenious and handsome Rug, made by 
Mrs. Corman, of Norristown, of carpet rags, is a 
useful article, and the ingenuity and industry that 
framed it are every way commendable. 

The Chairs of C. W. White are remarkable. 

The Carpets of S. Given, of Carlisle, deposited 
by Mr. Hastings, and some specimens from the 
manufactory at Lowell, Massachusetts, deserve to be 
applauded. 

Mr. Waterman, of New York, has sent to the ex- 
hibition specimens of almost every description of 
Paper, which we examined with much pleasure. 

A Book-Case, manufactured from the root of an 
ash tree, is quite a curiosity—as well from the beauty 
of its structure, as the novelty of its material. 

Messrs. Wiegand & Snowden deserve reputation 
in their profession for the admirable and various spe- 
cimens of Cutlery among the collection. 

Mr. Engstrom’s Fancy Tables are very beautiful, 

Mr. Haneock’s Patent Bedsteads are admirable for 
structure and convenience. 


PHILIP AUGUSTUS. 

The Harpers have j ust republished this new novel, 
from the pen of Mr. James, the author of Darnley, 
and incorporated it in their series of Select Novels. 
The intelligent critic of the New York American 
thus speaks of this new publication:—* These vo- 
lumes are from a pen which delights and succeeds so 
well in tracing scenes of chivalry, and the gay and 
splendid pageants of those past ages of romance, 
when honour and his ladie love were the idols of 
every true knight, and ignorance, superstition, and 
personal valour combined so strangely to modify hu- 
man actions. They are, we need not say, a re-pub- 
lication, and constitute volumes IX. and X. of Har- 

_ pers’ Library of Select Novels; and if, as we sup- 
pose, it is found that such a series cannot well suc- 
ceed with the public, unless among the novels which 
have received the stamp of time, be Occeasionally 

mingled those of the passing hour, we know of few 
that would more justly come within the scope of such 


a library than that now before us. Philip Augustus 
of France, the companion in the crusades of the lion- 
hearted Richard of England, is presented throughout 
the book ina fine and striking light, and his lovely 
Queen, Agnes de Merame, might well move a less 
fiery knight to brave the thunders of the Vatican, and 
the rebellious opposition of his vassals. The bro- 
thers in arms, the Count d’Auvergne and Guy de 
Coucy, are admirably presented; the malicious mad- 
man, Gallon the Fool, drawn, as the author states, 
from a character which fell under his own notice in 
the south of France, is well sustained; though with 
the common fault, we think, where similar charac- 
ters are introduced, of making too much of the inci- 
dents of the piece depend upon their agency. King 
John of England and the hapless Arthur Plantagenet, 
figure on the scene, and the latter, upon the authori- 
ty of contemporaneous belief, is made to perish by 
his uncle, the king’s own hand. 

** Altogether, this isa novel that will live. We in- 
tended to have extracted the scene in the Cathedral 
Church at Dijon, the time on the occasion of the de- 
nunciation of excommunication against King Philip 
and his people by the Pope’s legate, and the descrip- 
tion of the battle of Bovines, and especially of King 
Philip’s demeanour immediately after the great vic- 
tory, but cannot do so without encroaching too much 
on other matters.” 


Bext on Batas Warers.—A vo- 
lume of five hundred pages, with this title, has just 
been published at the Literary Rooms, No. 121 
Chesnut street. It is the production of Doctor John 
Bell, of this city, and gives a full account of the hy- 
genic and curative powers ,of cold, tepid, warm, hot 
and vapour baths, and of sea bathing. Also, a his- 
tory of the chemical composition, and medical pro- 
perties of the chief mineral springs of the United 
States and of Europe. No one is better qualiiied for 
the task of writing such a dissertation and history 
than the gentleman above named. We shail refer 
to this publication again, confident of its merits, and 
certain that it will be found serviceable tos large 
portion of the community. 


The private correspondence of David Garrick, 
has recently been published in Londen, The Lon- 
don Courier says of it:—** It is not only the best ac- 
count that has been published of Garrick himself, 
whose character is fully developed in his epistolery 
correspondence, but we have the letters of the most 
eminent men of his time, addressed to him on vari- 
ous subjects. Prefixed to the correspondence is a 
clever Biographical Memoir of Garrick, in which 
the writer offers some very judicious observations, 
among several new and interesting facts respecting 
this extraordinary person, who was styled by Burke 
** one of the deepest observers of man.” It does not 
appear from this memoir, any more than from that by 
Mr. Galt, that Garrick was a faultless being; on the 
contrary, there are, we think, in his character, many 
of the dark shades which mark the manager,(they are 
rather those, however, of the manager than the man,) 
but, on the whole, we could wish that all our leading 
actors of the present day could stand the test of truth 
in the review of their lives, as well as the British 
Roscius, whose powers as an actor have never been 
eclipsed, and rarely equalled, it seems, since his 


time.” 


The Monthly American Journal of Geology, for 
October, is distinguished by the same merits of sci- 
ence and good writing which have characterized the 
previous numbers. 


Thomas Campbell’s new Magazine, the Metri- 
politan, is said to be an ably conducted and yaluable 
work. 


The New York Commercial Advertiser states 
“* that the Messrs. Harpers of that city have in press 
a new edition of the popular and eloquent letters 
written by Mr. Wirt, and published under the title 
of the * British Spy.” The work will be accompanied 
with a portrait, and a biographical notice of the au- 
thor. A new edition of these letters was wanted, the 
few copies we have seen of late being wretchedly 
printed in the smallest sized form. The bio, .aphy 
will be peculiarly interesting at this period, as Mr. 
Wirt is fairly in the field as a candidate for the high- 


est office in the nation.” 


THE KING’S SECRET.—The Harpers have 
just published a new novel with this title, from the 
pen of the author of the ** Lost Heir.” We have not 


pronounce it a well-written and deeply interesting 
work. The New York American says:—‘* Those 
who take it up will not throw it by until having gone 
through the whole.” It may be had of our booksel- 
lers and at the circulating libraries. 


POLITICS—SCIENCE. 

The following comes to us in a fair hand, has 
point, and deserves to be printed. Other favours 
from the same source will be acceptable: 

«On the universal principle of self-love, the de- 
votees of polities and science are equally abhorrent 
to women. lonce knew two young men in these 

redicaments. The politician in his vulgar zeal fer 

ocal politics, would in all companies roar out the 
name of his idol,—and with the most frightful nasal 
twang;—then in his narrow discussions, he would 
evince such ignorant scorn for all other themes, as 
to render it evident that his partizanship had no 
higher inspiration than the desire of reflected conse- 
quence. He was despised by intelligent women, 
knew, and reciprocated their contempt—they could 
not vote at elections nor hsrangue at tavern meetings. 
The other, the votary of science, was a disinterested 
enthusiast, and scarcely Jess obnoxious on that ac- 
count. He was a naturalist and surgeon, but only 
under the contortions of physical calamity, or im the 
unalarming repose of death, did he condescend to 
know the genus of man. In the presence of life 
and vigour, he was awkward and restless—in a dis- 
cussion of topics connected with a natural state of 
existence, he was an alien anda Zany. He saw only 
pain, it was his god, and deformity, was his mistress; 
and yet I know not by what means he impressed his 
chance associates with a brief but irksome sense of 
inferiority, as though their pursuits were frivolous, 
his weighty and momentous. ae this is always 
the result of indifference, too radical and explicit to 
permit a doubt of its sincerity.” 


LONDON.—A LITERARY DINNER. 

The following is extracted from a work, entitled 
the ** Remains of the Rev. Ed. D. Griffin,” which 
has just been published by the Harpers of New York: 

I dined, yesterday, with a very distinguished part 
at Mr. consisting of Lockha 
Washington Irving, Smith, one of the authors of the 
Rejected Addresses, and other beaux esprits, Mit- 
chell, the translator of Aristophanes, aud some others, 
of less name and fame. The first is, certainly, a 
most unpoetical figure. Nor is his countenance, at 
first sight, more promising than his person. When 
you study it, however, when you censider the height 
of the bald crown, the loftiness of the reeeding py- 
ramidal forehead; the marked, yet expanded and 
graceful lines of the mouth; above all, when you catch 
the bright smile and the brilliant eye-beam, which 
accompany the flashes of his wit and the sallies of his 
fancy; you forget, and are ready to disavow your for- 
mer impressions. To Moore, Lockhart offers a 
strong and singular contrast. Tall, and slightly, 
but elegantly formed, his head possesses the noble 
contour, the precision and harmony of outline, which 
distinguish classic sculpture. It possesses, too, a 
striking effect of colour, in a complexion pale, yet 
pare, and hair black as the raven’s wing. Though 

is countenance is youthtul, (he seems scarce more 
than thirty) yet I should designate reflection as the 
prominent, combined expression of that broad, white 
forehead ; those arched and pencilled brows; those 
retired, yet full, dark eyes; the accurately chiselled 
nose; and compressed, though curved lips. His face 
is too thin, perhaps, for mere beauty; but this defect 
heightens its intellectual character. Our distinguish- 
ed countryman is of about the ordinary height, and 
rather stoutin person. His hair is black, and his 
complexion “‘sicklied o’er with the cast of thought,” 
His eyes are of a pale colour: his profile approaches 
the Grecian, and is remarkably benevolent and con- 
templative. Mr. Smith carries a handsome, good- 
natured countenance; and Mr. Mitchell’s physiogno- 
my, though not handsome, is, at least, amiable, 

‘The conversation at diuner consisted chiefly in the 
relation of anecdotes, To my great disappointment 
no discussion of any length or interest took place. — 
it must be admitted that the aneedotes were select 
and told with infinite witiand spirit. Many of them, 
I doubt not, were the invention of the narrators,— 
Such seemed to be peculiarly the case with those of 
Mr. Moore and Mr. Smith; who, though seated at 
different ends of the table, trequently engaged each 
other from time to time, in a sort of contest for su- 
periority. This contest, however, was still carried 
on in the same way. Both tried only which could 
relate the most pungent witticisms, or tell the most 
amusing story. The subjects of the aneedotes in ge- 
neral were extremely interesting. Lord Byron, and 
ra eminent men, with whom the speakers had 

¢en or were familiar, were frequently brought upon 
the stage. Mr. Lockhart meantime, though he seem- 
ped to enjoy the pleasantries of others, contributed 

none of hisown. Whatever he did say, Was in a 
Scottish accent, and exhibited strong sense and ex- 
tensive reading. Mr. Irving seems to be one of those 
men, who, like Addison, have plenty of gold in their 


had leisure to read it ourselves, but those who have, 


His reserve, however, is of a strikingly dj 
racter from that of the Editor of ty agg 
one appears the reserve of sensibility; the other that 
of thought. The taste of the one leads him a 
rently to examine the suggestions of his own mind 
with such an over serupu osity, that he seldom gives 
ured in weighin reflection of the other is ocen- 
sen ressed 
and bland, ever anxious to please. Mr. 
abstracted and cold, almost indifferent. ~ 
n returning to the drawing-room scene 

changed, though the great in 
at least the same. Music was substituted for conv 
sation, Mr. Smith gave an original song, full of hue 
mour and variety, Mr, Moore was induced to men 
himself at the piano, and indulged his friends with 
two or three of his own Irish melodies, | cannot 
describe to you his singing; it is perfectly unique, — 
The combination of musie, and of poetic ccntiment, 
emanating from one mind, and glowing in the very 
countenance, and speaking in the very voice that 
same mind illuminates and di produces an effect 
upon the eye, the ear, the taste, the feeling, the 
whole man in short, such as no mere professional ex- 
cellence can at all aspire to equal. His head is cast 
backward, and his eyes upward, with the true inspi 
ration of an ancient bard. His voice, though of litthe 
compass, is inexpressibly sweet. He realized tome 
in many respects, my conceptions of the poet of love 
and wine; the refined and elegant, though voluptnous 
Anacreon, The modern poet has more sentiment 
than the Greek; but can lay no claim, (what modern 
authorean’)to the same simplicity and purity of 
taste. His genius, however, is more vaventiie 
old voluptuary complains of his inability to celebrate 
a warlike theme; his lyre will not obey the impulse of 
his will. But the author of the Fire Wo ippers 
gave us in the course of the evening, an Irish rebel’s 
song, Which was absolutely thrilling. Anacreon 
was, however, afterwards restored to usin a drinkin 
song, composed to be sung at a convivial meeting of 
gentemen. 

I cannot conclude this brief sketch, without saying 
a few words of my host. He is a good looking man 
with a preoccupied and anxious air. This gives 
way, however, to true Scottish sense and cordiality 
in conversation. He has a strong understanding, 
and is exceedingly interesting from the long inter- 
course which he has maintained with, and the in- 
timate knowledge he possesses of all the eminent li- 
terary characters of the age. The memoirs of him- 
self and his times, would be invaluable. Hehas 
been the Mzecenas of his day; and though not the fa- 


rt, | vourite of an emperor,has conferred more substantial 


rewards on merit, than even the distinguished Ro- 
man. Such has been his liberality, that although 
millions have passed through his hands, he is, I am 
told, by no means exorbitantly rich. 

We yesterday received the September number of 
the Genius of Universal Emancipation. We are 
glad to find the editor hold the following moderate 
language with regard to the negro insurrection at the 
south :— 


** We regret every attempt to use force, in vidla- 
tion of law, not only because of the ill feeling it cre- 
ates, or the individual distress it may oceasion, but 
also on account of the insurmountable obstacles it in- 
variably throws in the a 4 of our future progress. — 
Nothing can be more fatal to our hopes—nothing bet- 
ter calculated to retard our philanthropic operations, 
than such silly, phrenzied, anti-christian proceed- 
ings, on the part of the coloured people.—And it is 
gratifying to perceive that not a single free person, 
or one of intelligence, among them, has yet been cer- 
tainly implicated in the horrid proceedings under 
consideration. We have stated, over and over, that 
the work of emancipation must be conducted, in this 
country, entirely on moral, pacific principles. In 
this way it can be effected, and in no other. Though 
the oppressed may, for a moment, revel in the wur- 
derous scenes of vengeful rapine, carrying destrue- 
tion and desolation before them, it must soon recoil 
upon themselves, and the merciless fury of madden- 
ed power will be satiated in the blood of their race. 
It is the duty of every intelligent person of colour 
to use his exertions, upon all suitable occasions, to 
impress these truths upon the minds of the ignorant 
and the unreflecting.” 


We regret, however, to find Mr. Lundy vindiea- 
ting the course of the fanatic Garrison upon this 
subject. 


There is much truth and some severity in the fol- 
lowing extract from the New York Courier; and we 
quote it out of no ill feeling towards Mr. Forrest, 
but under the belief that his reputation as an actor 
will be strengthened by more study and culture: 


‘Mr. Forrest is unquestionably a young man of 
fine theatrical talent, with a good person, powerful 
voice, and, in short, possessing great physical abili- 
ties. As an American, he has been praised over- 
much; and we, with others, have said, or permitted 
things to be said of him, which we fear have rather 
proved a bar to his future advancement, however 
much they may have added to his present reputation 
and pecuniary benefit. But this time has passed— 
Mr. Forrest must, in future, be judged by his merits 
—he must prove that he has menta/ as well as phys- 


pockets, but are almost destitute of ready change, 


cal powers—he must study not only his author, but 


| 
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his mind—he 
in his conceptions, more refined, a0 
Jearn the most of what he has acquired dariog Os 
last three years, and start from the point he ha 
achieved, before the indiscriminate praise of his 
friends and the press had, in a measure, rvert 
the object of his ambition. If he should do this— 
and we believe he will—then may he hereafter = 
uire a higher standing than he has yet attained wi 
those who judge him solely by his merits. 
The newspapers of New York differ as to the me- 
cess and merits of Dr. Bird’s new play, the Gladia- 
tor. The Courier and Enquirer pronounces ita fail 
ure, and Mr. Forrest’s personation of the principal 
character a failure also. The Mercantile Advertiser 


adverts to both play and player in the following 


terms: ‘ 
“The characters are drawn with spirit—each 
s in accordance with the —en and — 
o his respective situation, thereby preservin 
individeality—in fact, the light and shade 
of the dramatic picture is skilfully managed, and the 
ot is well conducted throughout. The language is 
ld, often highly poetic, and always eloquent. Dr. 
Bird has shown a partiality for the Saxon derivatives, 
which is a great merit: he has thereby avoided much 
bombast, and many prettinesses of speech which ge- 
nerally abound in modern tragedy. 
That the Gladiator is faultless, we do not mean to 
e greatest fault is, that, at the end of the se- 
cond act, the interest is wrought up to such a fearful 
itech, that the audience anticipate more in the two 
ollowing acts than they realize; but for this fault, 
amend is made in the fifth act. 

Of Mr. Forrest’s personation of Spartacus, we 
shall say but a few words. He has conceived the 
author well, and embodied that conception with spi- 
rit and effect. The stirring scenes gives with 

t energy, and the beautiful passages of poetry he 
elivers with an intensity of feeling, which shows 
that his mind is fully alive to the beauties ofthe com- 
position. The first scene, where he is brought a 
captive to imperial Rome, was deeply affecting. ‘Is 
ita thousand leagues to Thrace’’ was given with 
such whispering agony, that the tones came upon the 
ear like the sad music of an exile. His feartul atti- 
tude and fixed look, when he is threatened with the 
lash, seemed as if he would strike the speaker dead 
with a look—it will not soon be forgotten by those 
who witnessed it.” 


he must study to cultivate 


MUSICAL EDUCATION, 

Mr. Ivzs, favourably known in this city as ateach- 
er of music, has opened a school on a very extensive 
and judicious plan, at the corner of Seventh and 
Chesnut streets, which we think deserves public en- 
couragement. Mr. Ives has devoted much time and 
attention to the subject of musical education, and it 
would seem not without success. He contends that 
the art of singing can be taught with the same facility 
and certainty, as those of reading and writing. Mr. 
Ives has issued a well written circular upon the sub- 
ject of his plan of instruction, from which we find 
space for the following extract, regretting that we 
cannot give it entire: 


_ Observation has convinced the subscriber, that it 
is very difficult to teach a child to sing that does not 
commence betore it is three years of age. The edu- 
cation of a child in the art of song, should be pur- 
sued in the same manner as in that of speech. It 
should be commenced by the nurse; and thus it is 
commenced with those who have been called natural 
singers. It requires a long and tedious course of 
ctice, whether it be commenced in infaney, child- 
ood, youth, or manhood, to familiarize in the mind 
those relations of pitch, that constitute the musical 
scale, and to acquire the power of expressing them. 
The infant will learn them, if it has the opportunity 
of singing, as it learns to lisp words. Persons at an 
advanced age are less patient, more diffident, more 
sensible of their failures, more occupied with other 
concerns, and labour under disadvantages of every 
kind; and it is not strange that after making the at- 
tempt to sing, as many do, they should become dis- 
couraged, and relinquish it as an unattainable art. 
nother reason why so small a portion of mankind 
cam sing, is, that, at whatever age they commence, 
ther do not allow a tenth part of the time for aequir- 
ing the art, which by a just consideration of the mag- 
nitude of the science, and the difficulty of the art, we 
should deem requisite. On this point, public opi- 
nion has been grossly inconsistent. While on the 
one hand, the art has been considered so difficult that 
only a part of mankind eould acquire it; on the other 
it has been thought so easy as to be learned in a few 
mouths. Both opinions are entirely false. 

‘pothen subject of inquiry was, to ascertain why 
> Bo ata those who were able to sing, under- 
re e principles of the art, or understood its no- 
. on well enough to write down their own ideas, or 

Write from dictation, or even to read music inde- 
it was written. 
were the fault seemed to be in the system of edu- 
cation which had been ‘the deficiency 
Smee me arise chiefly from the total want of a 
lementary work, or manual for teaching. 

treating upon the subject, were wholly in- 
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comprehensible except to a musician; and ordi 
practitioners were universally enveloped in a cloud 
of mystery with respect to their art. 

The foregoing inquiries convinced the subseriber, 
that the general success of the art of singing required, 
that it should be made a branch of general education 
young; and also, that a more perfect system 
of education should be devised, so that the principles 
of the art might be made perfectly simple and plain. 
He; therefore directed all his efforts to the accom- 
plishment of these objects. He laboured very suc- 
cessfully in another state until the last year, when 
he was induced to make a trial in this city. His la- 
bours here have thus far afforded encouragement, 
although they have been pursued under numerous 
disadvantages; one of which has been the want of 
elementary books. This difficulty has been removed 
by the publication of two elementary works, contain- 
ing the system of instruction which he has from long 
practical experience matured. He is now confident 
that with these aids he shall pursue his labours with 
much greater success. 

The Philadelphia Musical Seminary is located at 
the north-west corner of Seventh and Chesnut streets. 
A new arrangement of rooms has been made, and an 
assistant teacher will be employed. 

The subscriber, when not at the Seminary, may 
beseen at his residence, No. 50, South Sixth street, 

Philadelphia, Sep. 1, 1831. E. IVES, Jn. 


SELECTIONS. 


From the New York Mirror. 
THE FANCY BALL.—Bry N. P. 

“ Thou art spotless as the snow, lady mine, lady mine! 

Ere the noon upon it glow, lady mine! 

But the noon must have its ray, 

And the snow-wreaths melt away, 

And hearts—why should not they? 

Why not thine?” 

** What shall be my character, coz?” said Gerald 
Gray, lifting up his eyes from a book of costumes he 
had been turning over for some time, and addressing 
a dark eyed Cleopatra-looking girl, who sat on the 
Opposite side of the round table; * shall it be Turk 
or Christian, Jew or gentleman, Richard or Saladin, 
peasant or peer, king or cobler, sailor or saint, Peter 
the Great, or Peter the Hermit? Shall I wear kilt 
or trowsers? Shall I wear turban or helmet? Shall 
I carry a sword ora show box? Shall I go en atten- 
dant to yourself and be the envy of the rooms, or 
play Shadow to Silence in the corner there, and be 
overlooked by the whole world?” 

The lady last alluded to sat apart from the circle, 
netting a silk purse with the persevering industry 
which apologizes so prettily for abstraction when one 
wishes to dream in company. She wasa fair, deli- 
cate girl, with a blue eye shaded heavily with dark 
lashes, and a mouth ef exquisite refinement. Her 
figure was slenderer, and her whole air in strong 
contrast with the imposing and queenly beauty of her 
sister. 

“Tell me, Cecile,” continued the young man, 
moving his chair up to the side of the silent girl, and 
lowering his tone to a half audible murmur, which 
we have not the assurance to ascribe to a more than 
cousinly regard, ‘‘ may I take a character, my dear 
cousin, which will give me an apology to be near 
you?” 

The answer was probably an unexpected one, for 
he rose with a flushed cheek, and bidding a confused 
adieu, left the room. 

Gerald Grey (a pretty name for a hero—is it not, 
lady?) had intruded on one of those veriest eras in 
these times of illumination, a domestic evening. 
The round table stood in the centre of the room; the 
suspended lamp shed a soft, well-tempered light on 
the fair faces beneath, and the Lehigh coal—we can- 
not conceive of a more expressive eulogy—burned! 
I should love dearly to tell you, now, after the man- 
ner of story-tellers of distinction, how the *‘ mother 
had the remains of beauty in her noble countenance,” 
and how tall, and how charitable to the poor, and 
what sweet singers the daughters were; and I should 
like, if Ithought you would not know it was a fib, to 
tell you how the gentleman sitting there with his 
cravat tied so transcendently, happened to come by 
as they were both drowning in some river, and gal- 
lantly got them out of the water and in love, and 
what coloured eyes he had, and how there was a 
secret mystery about his birth, and a mark on his left 
arm, and how beautifully he had taught Whimsiculo, 
their aunt Tabitha’s lap-dog, to stand on his hind 
legs and ask for muffins, thereby winning for ever 
and ever the heart of that immortal spinster, who 
hated every body else, and was as rich as the bank. 
It goes to my heart to tell a story right on like a 
newspaper. The days of romance are gone, how- 
ever, and the poetry that used to be trolled to the 
tinkle of a guitar under my lady’s window, Is now 
written with a slate and pencil, and the teller of a 
tale is positively expected to be intelligible and pre- 
serve some faint resemblance to nature. Without 
ghost, and in good grammar, therefore, I am com- 
pelled to state simply that Gerald Grey was an in- 
timate visiter in the family; that, by the intermar- 
riage of some relatives of indefinite removal, he 
had a ‘sufficient right to the precious appellation of 
* eousin;” that he had never seen the fair sisters till 


some few months before, when he returned from a | p 


long foreign residence, and that, being handsome 
and talented,and above all,remarkably well skilled in 
the manege des amants,and the mysteries of etiquette 
and Dr. Kitchiner, be had made himself especially 
agreeable to every member of the circle. 


It was predicted by those who can see such thi 
betore = happen, that Mr. Gerald Grey would 
fall directly in love with Miss Helen —— (excuse 
the surname, dear reader! a lady never has one in a 
story, ) and the same good observers were confirmed 
in their opinion by the infallible test of appearances. 
It could not be denied that Helen was a magnificent 
creature. Her fi was large and full, without ex- 
cess, and her motion had that indolent and floati 

with which women pass in dreams, and which 
is so particularly indescribable. She was a noble- 
hearted and sincere girl, without either genius or 
susceptibility; but she smiled like a goddess, and had 
that beautiful gift of modest, lady-like self-possession 
which becomes a woman so infinitely. She was the 
most fascinating creature in the world. Every body 
was in love with her but our hero. He waited on 
her constantly, and interrupted every body else’s at- 
tentions to her, and seemed to all eyes to live only 
for her favour; but it was because she was the most 
admired woman in society, and because he had known 
enough of fashion to know that the safest and most 
distinguishing thing a man can do, is to get himself 
reported the lover of the finest woman he knows.— 
There was a perfect understanding between them ; 
and as ‘falling in love” was an accident to which no 
belle is liable, there was no | pieren danger in the 
intimacy, and a great deal of positive convenience. 
She could call upon him for all those little services 
which it is such a condescension to allow, and which, 
of course, one hates to have indifferent people do. 
She could give him her fan to hold without the dan- 
ger of receiving back a red-hot sonnet in its folds; 
and she could faint away in his arms without trou- 
bling herself to be elegant in the disposition of her 
passion; and then he decoyed away all her dull ad- 
mirers, and she hada standing engagement to dance 
with him, to avoid stupid partners; and she could 
call him when she was tired of talking, to stand by 
and be agreeable while she was silent. He called 
her carriage, and tied her slipper, and flirted her fan, 
and told her all the scandal, and was her dictionary to 
all the strange people, and her interpreter to all the 
foreign lions, and her confidential secretary in all 
etiquettical correspondence. He was the most de- 
pa of cousins. She was sure he would never 
fall in love with her; and as for herself, the tenderest 
thought she had was to wish, sometimes, in the rainy 
mornings, when she wanted to be amused, that he was 
her brother. 

Had Gerald seen less of the world, he would, to 
the best of our knowledge, have done, just what eve- 
ry body expected him todo. To those who know 
too little of women and to those who know too much 
a belle is irresistable. The unsettled taste of the 
one is bewildered by the same splendour that is ne- 
cessary to the morbid taste of the other. But he had 
been in love with a hundred such women as Helen. 
They are universal. He had met them in every 
country he had seen, and had paid so often the ge- 
neral tribute, that he knew its value. He remembered 
enough of his metaphysics, too, to be aware that ad- 
miration leaves a perpetual thirst, and though he had 
the highest respect for Helen, and believed that she 
had allthe proper feelings of a woman, he knew 
that the incense of fashion had unstrung, as it must 
ever, the delicate fibres of affection which constitute 
susceptibility, and that the quiet pulse of matrimo- 
ny must be the veriest languorto a mind of such ha- 
bitual excitement. He admired and respected the 
glorious creature—but he did not love her. 


He did love Cecile. Not at first, and all at once 
as people do in the story books. He began with 
talking to her about poetry; and from that (for she 
was, like enthusiastic girls, a superb visionary) to 
discoursing of influences, and dreams, and wild the- 
ories of the stars; and then by the most natural gra- 
dation possible, they came to the philosophy of feel- 
ing; and then—and then—it is difficult to say what 
then! Helent her his books, with the passages all 
marked, and sent her his portfolio of drawings, and 
his scrap-books, and his foreign album, and even, (a 
desperate, unprincipled thing in love!) showed her 
a package, tied with a blue ribbon, and marked ** to 
be burned in case of my death,” containing all the 
billets-doux and watch-papers and bad poetry that 
had been sent to him in his by-gone flirtations, And 
then there was such delicate flattery in his gifts of 
flowers! He was the pest of the flower-pots for miles 
round. In the barrenest of seasons the heads of the 
sisters were decked with the freshest and most fra- 
grant, bought and begged and stolen from hot-houses 
and old maids, and his sister’s plant-closet, and al- 
ways presented with a distinctive ober 
worthy of a prime minister of Flora. Without look- 
ing at the label, Helen knew the large magnificent 
bunch, with red and crimson and yellow cups, was 
for her, and the other—a simple white camellia per- 
haps, or alily,of the valley half hid in its own leaf, 
or a rose-bud, or a lemon blossom—Cecile put in 
her bosom by instinct, without looking once, (till 
she got to herchamber) at the French note which 
lay perdue among the stems like a Love among the 


rose. 

Gerald had seen a great deal of women. He had 
been, (we fear it oust be confessed) a desperate flirt. 
He had sworn fidelity to eyes of every colour, and 
characters of every cast. He had been on the brink 
of fifty engagements, and mercy knows how many 
retty tombstones with half-blown roses on them 
should come out of his pocket-money. But in all 
his experieace he had never found so pure-hearted 
and lovely a being, as his fair-haired and gentle cou- 
sin. She was a very spirit in comparison with other 
girls, Her Rhoughts were all beautiful and pure; and 
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with her thin, ul figure, and the almost perfect 
transparency of colour in her lip and cheek, me is 
overs as extra upon 
lighter evidence. 

t goes to my heart to say a word against a hero; 
but it would not be in a histo. 
rian to hold up false models of perfection. It dis- 
courages posterity. With many and some in- 
different qualities, then, Gerald had one fault—a 
morbid sensitiveness upon matters of feeling, which 
gave him much unnecessary trouble. To be sure, it 
was an excellent overgrown. Nothing half so much 
increases the value of life as a sensibi ity to itsmoral 
delicacies. If well governed, it is an invaluable gift 
in a lover, being, as it is, the basis of all refinements, 
and the only thing that can preserve the freshness 
and first ae of an affection. But in our hero’s 
wandering and many-coloured attachments, his sen 
sibility had become diseased from over exercise; and 
a chance word, that would not have occasioned a 
thought to him once, was now matter for serious un- 
easiness. Philosopher ashe was upon most subjects, 
he never gave himself time to reason upon feeling, 
and followed his first impulse with the headlong pre- 
cipitation of a boy. Even in his comparatively brief 
acquaintance with Cecile, this quality had been the 
cause of much misunderstanding. Like all men of 
this temperament, he was fervent to romance in his 
attachments; and every word he uttered to the woman 
he loved, was breathed into her ear with the delicacy 
and earnest tenderness of a first avowal. 

At home and abroad his slight but flattering assi- 
duities were ever unremitted. His high breeding 
and extreme tact enabled him to do this without at- 
tracting notice, and it was his unreasonableness that 
he expected from Cecile the same constant evidence 
of affection. He was by education a man of univer- 
sal self-command and accomplishment. Without 
any apparent effort or absence of mind, he never lost 
sight of the woman he admired in company. He 
was gay and general in his attentions, and was too 
well bred to engross her beyond the most impalpable 
limit of propriety; but, in the midst of a conversa- 
tion, in which his apparent interest was flattering in 
the most delicate manner the person to whom it was 
addressed, his careless but rapid glances caught 
every smile upon the face he loved, and laid up for 
his dreams every grace of gesture and motion. He 
possessed, too, that kind of ventriloquism which men 
of gallantry always acquire, and by which, in the 
midst of a crowd, and without the appearance of a 
whisper, the voice is thrown into the ear for which 
it is intended, and is entirely inaudible to every other! 
He could thus talk of the subject nearest his heart in 
the gayest company, and, with his habitual command 
of countenance, could make a declaration in a dance, 
without betraying to the most scrutinizing eye more 
than the superficial interest of a flirtation. He thus 
made every party the scene of a tete-a-tete, and ad- 
vanced his suit in situations where most men would 
not trust themselves with a look. With these faci- 
lities, and the consciousness of security, every look 
for Cecile had a meaning in it; and he expected as 
constant a reciprocation, without once reflecting that 
the power was confined to himself, and that a young 
and timid girl could not possibly possess that subtle 
faculty of exclusiveness which is attained only by the 
most liberal and elevated intereourse with way bs 
Of course he was liable to be checked and hurt by 
any or all of the thousand barriers that surround a 
woman under the present scrupulous regime of so- 
ciety; and a look of indifference, where its opposite 
would have excited comment, or a careless word, 
where earnestness would have been deemed stran 
and unmaidenly, were things that broke him of his 
rest, and shook his trust in her fidelity. 


On the evening to which we have alluded, he had 
called to make arrangements for attending his cou- 
sins to a fancy ball, to be given by one of the most 
fashionable families in the “i he rose-coloured 
note, with its emphatic N. B. “ Mrs. A. would be 
happy to see her friends in faney dresses,” stuck in 
the joint of the bronze standish, and around it upon 
the table lay the heaps of prints and books of cos- 
tumes it had conjured up, in endless confusion. It 
was a type of the whole city. The world was in an 
uproar about it—those who had invitations harassing 
the milliners into impossible a and those 
who had not, predicting it would be a stupid affair, 
and wondering how people could encourage amuse- 
ments of such immoral tendency. The theatres 
made splendid speculations on their tarnished ward- 
robes. The beaux walked the streets with the pearl- 

wder puckered all out of their foreheads with the 
intensity of their invention. The ladies forgot their 
languor, and pattered their little feet along the pave 
from shop to shop, regardless of every pomereat 
Callisthenes; and the men-servants, who should have 
been putting the chateau margot into the coolers for 
their masters’ dinner, were running between their 
mistresses and the milliner, with unuttered curses 
upon bandboxes legible in their very honest faces. 
Nothing else was talked of. The first question was, 
“‘ Do you go to Mrs. A.’s’” and the second, ** What 
is your character?” And then the pretty mystery 
the ladies made of their costumes, and the compli- 
mentary guesses that they were w be “* sylphs” or 
«* sultanas,”’ and the telling the secret as a particular 
favour, and the promises to go in a character to cor- 
respond!—Oh! it was a sweet excitement—quite 
equal to an invasion! It was worth while, if it were 
only to remind one that the world revolved on its 
axis. 


If you have not forgotten the beginning of my 
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sory ou will remember that the character of 
our hie Vicnan _ the ball of course,) were not 
yet settled. Cecile had left it to Helen, and Helen, 
as she did all other matters of taste, had left it to 
Gerald, and Gerald had gone off angry, and f ges; 
the whole matter, in his heart, to the —— (“oh no: 
we never mention him!) 

It was ten o’elock the next morning, and Gerald, 
having finished his breakfast, sat gazing into hisempty 
coffee-cup, as if the departed Mocha had left an ora- 
cle in its dregs, Though it grows in the dominions 
ot the prophet, however, coffee is innocent of the 
supernatural, aud our hero saw only what he would 
have seen just as well in a tin perro of the 
Jady Cecile, as distinetly as if ithad been enamelled 
in the lain. ‘There were also some two or 
three red-hot words in the back ground, which our 
familiar could not decipher, but which he shrewdly 

essed were the combustibles that had fired him so 

ke a rocket the preceding —. Poor Gerald! 
if he only would not expect so much from human na- 


ture: 

Well! he had settled it all in his mind—Cecile did 
not love him, or she never would have answered him 
in so cold a tone when he spoke to her sotenderly— 
and he began to balance his spoon on the edge of the 
eup, to decide by the preponderance of either extre- 
mity whether to shoot himself or to make love to 
Helen. Before it was decided, a note came from 
Helen, beginning ‘* My dear coz,” and ending with 
*‘ Yours ever,” informing him that she had fixed 
upon the character of ‘* Mary, Queen otf Scots,” 
for herself, and ‘* Catherine Seyton,” for Cecile, 
and he might choose between devoting himself to 
her as **Earl Douglass,” or to Cecile, as ‘* Roland 
Greme.” Gerald sat a moment, and a smile, a vary 
unusual smile, passed over his face. He crumpled 
the pretty Italian note all up in bis hand, and rose 
to ring the bell, with his head set proudly back like 
an improvisatore. Alfonse saw that something more 
than usual was the matter with his master, and, like 
a discreet valet, brought him what coat he pleased, 
without troubling him with questions, and then brush- 
ed his hat, and opened the door for him to go out, 
wondering in his simple French heart what that des- 
perate look about his lip could possibly mean. 

The evening came at last, and Gerald, who had 
not been to the house since he left it so abruptly, 
stopped at the door for his cousins. They were 
waiting for him, and aunt Tabitha and papa had a 
settled wager on his choice of the two characters. — 
Cecile, too, had a silent, but evident interest in the 
question, and she coloured to the temples when the 
bell rang, and was as pale as death, the moment af- 
ter, when the door opened, and the servant announ- 
ced ** Earl Douglass.” ‘They all drew up, expect- 
ing that he would make his entree in character, with 
unusual dignity. Au contraire. He danced into the 
room in the most violent spirits, made two apologies 
in abreath, tossed Whimsiculo up to the ceiling, 
kissed aunt Tabitha, shook hands with papa, and, 
making a gay bow to Helen, turned and met the fix- 
ed look ot Cecile, and stood, with a quivering lip, 
as motionless as if he was frozen tothe floor. For- 
tunately, Whimsiculo’s revolutions in mid air had 
thrown him into convulsions, and before the confu- 
sion was over he had recovered his composure, un- 
observed, and it was time to go. 

Cecile sat back silent in the corner of the carriage, 
and Helen wondered what there could be in pulling 
a glove off and on, to absorb the whole attention of a 
man who had kissed the perfumed fingers of half the 
women in Europe. She had just come to the con- 
clusion that he was studying his character, when they 
stopped at some distance from Mrs. A.’s in the rear 
ofa line of a hundred carriages. Gerald bore the 
delay very uneasily, They advanced step by step, 
and, as they drew nearer, they observed that a crowd 
was gathered about the door, attracted by the novel- 
ty of the spectacle. As one grotesque figure after 
another passed through them to the steps they ex- 
pressed their surprise or approbation with the bois- 
terous freedom of ‘* independent voters;” and, as 
Gerald alighted, in his impatience to reconnoitre the 
passage, a shout of laughter rose from the crowd, and 
there was every indication of a scuffle. It occurred 
to him instantly that the populace might be forcing 
their way in; and pushing up the steps he seized a 
sailor who was insisting on admission, and, with a 
single effort pitched him to the bottom. He was 
about helping another to the same level, when the 
tarpaulin hat fell off, and the elegant Brutus head of 
Mr. Adolphus O’Lavender presented itself. 

**T say, Grey!” said an affected voice from the 
erowd below, ‘‘ very shabby of you to treat a friend 
this way! If you don’t come to my assistance, I 
shall be annihilated instantly, upon my honour!” 

Another boisterous laugh from the ‘ soverei 
people” announced their amusement at the mistake; 
and Gerald, apologizing to his two friends, requested 
their assistance in petting Queen Mary and her Maid 
of Honour safely from the carriage. 

The rooms were already full when they entered. 

were announced in character, and after being 
presented to the lady of the house, mingled with the 
For the or two it was 
mere spectacle o ue. e guests promena- 
ded the rooms with of well-bred peo- 
ple in the nineteenth century, a little increased by 
the awkwardness of their hasty and ill-adjusted gear. 
The Spanish cavalier fingered frequently his uncer- 
tain moustache, as his ip became irritated, and 
found the grace of a short cloak a matter of apocry- 
The Massulman fost his slipper; and the 
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the Sybil was crushed by the box of the Pedler.— 
Every one felt made of glass, and every one was 
crowded, The tinsel and the gauds, that a touch 
would break and tarnish, were ruffled by countless 
shoulders; and the faces of the ‘‘ simple,” who came 
‘+ undressed,” were the only ones brightened by en- 
joyment. 

By the time supper 
felt more at home in 


was announced, the company 
their stiff costumes, and the 
prospect for pleasure looked brighter. The rooms 
were splendidly lighted, and the gay and gaudy 
figures moving round the tables made a splendid 
show of the picturesque. The stiffness of etiquette 
melted, as it always does, in wine; and the guests 
began to sup or what is better, travestie their 
characters. The ** Queen of Night” laid down her 
leaden sceptre, and drank champagne with “ Sir Pe- 
ter Teazle.” The * Jew” was detected with a ham- 
sandwich. ‘ Queen Mary” and ** Doctor Syntax” 
w intimate over blane-mange; and the “Lady of 
hleven,” tired of her keys, committed them to 
A“ Flower Girl” flirted 
withan “ Earl” in the corner, anda Swiss Pea- 
sant” lisped an opinion upon ices, and his holiness 
* the Pope” giggled with ‘ Lady Racket” over the 
tender couplets of the confectionary. ‘The ‘* No- 
viee” looked out mischievously from her white veil, 
and flirted by turns with admirers from!every country 
under the sun. . The ** Monk” laid back his cowl 
trom a head of the most approved perfume and curl, 
and swore on his veracity that ‘‘ Anne Page” was 
divine. The * Turk” talked faster than any chris- 
tian, and the “ French Marquis” was a model of 
gravity, and ** King Lear” stood with his white wig 
askew, and forgot in pickled oysters the ingratitude 
of his daughters. 

I,wish 1 could tell the whole story as gayly. It is 
a thousand pities the world goes so by contrast—that 
a merry tale must have sad passages, and a bright 
picture be shaded, and a minor key be necessary to 
music. If I had my own way, now, I would marry 
Gerald and Cecile outright. Something should turn 
up to explain the whole matter, and they should be 
reconciled and go to church in a coach drawn by six 
horses; and I would describe the bride’s dress, and 
the bridegroom’s, and the ten bridesmaids’, and the 
rebuses at the wedding visit, and the serenade under 
the bride’s window, and wind off with the epithala- 
mium found under the bride’s plate the next morn- 
ing at breakfast, and some suitable remarks tending 
to encourage true lovers and promote matrimony.— 
There are two unfortunate reasons, however, why 
this cannot be such a model of a story. In the first 
place, because it is not true, and that is not the way 
the gods chose it should happen; and in the second 
place, because, if it had happened so, I should not 

ave dared to tell it, itbeing well ascertained that it 
is a mortal offence to the upper benches of boarding- 
schools to permit lovers to be happy before the end 
of the last chapter. 

It was getting late as Gerald turned from the cir- 
cle formed round the waltzers, and, pono his hand 
over his eyes to recover from his dizziness, threw 
himself upon a sofa. The other end was occupied 
by a lady; but he was busy with his own thoughts, 
and did not perceive immediately that it was Cecile. 
He rose at the discovery, and seating himself at her 
side, asked some indifferent question, and became 
instantly absorbed in watching a pastille lamp, that 
was sending up the odour of its burnt spices in a pale 
thin smoke, from a small altar of alabaster. ‘There 
is no knowing how long so deep a reverie might have 
lasted, had not the music suddenly changed toa 
ticular waltz, which was played under Cecile’s pil- 
low every night of her sweet life by the divinest little 
French musical box, presented to her (as the note 
she read every time she wound it up expressed it, 
‘*by her very affectionate cousin, Gerald Grey.” It 
is surprising how a very little circumstance will over- 
turn a very magnanimous resolution. Gerald had 
come to the ball with a desperate vow in his heart, 
to be as excessively civil to Cecile as if love was a 
mere matter of poetry. He had locked the door 
upon Alfonse, to that worthy person’s mingled grief 
and indignation, before his toilet was half completed; 
and, after practising a cold look before the glass for 
an hour, had really wrought himself up to the hallu- 
cination, that he was capable of such a precious piece 
of martyrdom. Well, the waltz went on, andas the se- 
cond bar stole out from Bennett’s eloquent cremona, 
the fascination of the pastille lamp began to waver. 
The eye of our hero wandered about the pedestal of 
the altar, and from that to the square toe of his pump 
—and then, with a sudden calmness, he twirled his 
= round his forefinger, and looked up: 

ile!” 


But Cecile was proud, (there is no pride, lady, 


gn | like that of a timid girl,) and it was not a mere word 


that was to allay the fever of ber indignant heart, or 
remove from her beautiful lip the calm scorn that 
concealed every trace of emotion—not that she cared 
for atonement; but she felt that her sincere affection 
had been trifled with, carelessly, and without reason; 
and she could not forgive him till he was sensible of 
it. His petulant and hasty departure on his last 
evening visit, had first surprised her. She was low- 
spirited and sick that night, and she had answered 
him she knew not what, except that it was not, meant 
sn It was evident, from his manner and his 
unusually long absence, that he was offended; but 
she believed him generous, though hasty; and after 
the request he had made to attend her particularly 
at the ball, and the time he had since had for reflec- 


tion, she was sure he weuld not fail to emb: the 
opportunity, offered him by the “a 


reconciliation. His appearance, as Helen’s at- 
wot he in the costume of the Earl, had disappointed 
her; but still she was rather pained than o ended— 
and it was not till he added to all this a frivolous in- 
difference, and a well-bred neglect little short of in- 
sult, that her indi 
mitted herself to feel resentment. 

She did not start when she heard her name; but, 
drawing up her graceful neck, and bending her head 
slightly, the least in the world, towards him, she wait- 
ed with a coolness that looked mightily like earnest, 
for him to proceed, For once in his life, Gerald was 
embarrassed. There was something in the look of 
the hitherto gentle and timid girl for which he was 
not prepared, and between the contending feelings 
of love and pride, and a vague fear that after all he 
might be wrong, he bit his lip till the blood came, 
and was silent. An intimate acquaintance now ap- 
proached, and asked Cecile to waltz. Gerald started. 

** You will not waltz now, Cecile ?” 

She hesitated a moment, and the refusal trembled 
on her lip, but her pride rallied instantly, and givieg 
her hand to her partner with a deliberate grace, she 
left him. 

It was now Gerald’s turn to be heroic. He called 
for a repetition of Cecile’s favourite waltz, and dash- 
ed across the room to a beautiful widow who was 
surrounded with claimants for her hand, and insisted 
so violently that she was engaged to waltz next with 
him, that she was persuaded, in spite of her memo- 
ry, and the positive asseveration of nine veracious 
beaux to the contrary. He had learned to waltz 
abroad, and was always remarkable for his elegance, 
but he never danced so gracefully as now. His whole 
soul seemed to be in his motion, and as the gay lady 
entered into it with as much spirit as himself, they 
soon attracted the undivided attention of the company, 
and were left alone upon the floor. His partner was 
a woman of splendid figure, admirably adapted for 
display, and it was ly a beautiful show as they 
floated about in the graceful and voluptuous circles of 
the waltz. 

What a short-sighted villain for a demi-god was 
Comus, to wish that there was a window in men’s 
bosoms! How then would it have been possible for 
Gerald Grey to be so beautifully dramatic, as to con- 
ceal the very bitterness of his heart under a mask of 
gayety’ and then, besides, would not the fashionable 
world have lost the report of a new engagement, a 
circumstance as necessary to the happiness of the 
next morning as the punctuality of the ever-to-be 
paid Manuel to his appointed hour, There was not 
a lady in the room who looked on Gerald’s bright 
face us he rose and fell to the graceful impulse of the 
music, who would not have staked ‘‘honour brightand 
shining” on his being past recovery in love with the 
** six thousand a year” that was now getting dizzy on 
his arm, and looking up into his eyes from her half 
dropped and shadowy lashes like a creature in a 
dream—the expression was so exultingly happy! 
Never was there a more complacent smile than his 
on the face of a human being. It was, indeed, far too 
happy for a leader of the elite; and if he had not 
looked particularly miserable, and cut his bosom 
friend the next day in Broadway, his decision upon 
the next “ tie” would have no more weight 
a congress member’s. 

The music stopped, and Gerald led away his part- 
ner to her place, and leaning over to her ear, talked 
to her with an air of utter devotion, till her score of 
admirers gathered again around her. When her at- 
tention was no longer exclusively his, his object was 


par- | accomplished, and, strolling off with an air of care- 


lessness, he went in search of Helen. 
She was sitting on a chaise longue, playing with an 
ice, and speaking occasionally to one and another of 


)| a crowd of fashionable men gathered in a circle 


around. She made room for Gerald beside her, and 
he sat down and listened with the proper resignation 
to compliments upon his brilliant display in the 
waltz, and the usual agreeable pleasantries upon his 
favour with the belle widow. 

** Helen,” said he, as she laid the least divisible 
fraction of ice upon her exquisite lip, ‘*I think I have 
heard you say that a ball is the place of all others 
for an offer.” 

** Positively, Gerald! and the widow no doubt ac- 
cepted you?” added the gay girl, with her musical 
laugh, and a mischievous glance at his face, as if she 
had anticipated a confession. 

** But did you really think it the best place?” he 
asked again, so earnestly that she suspected for a 
moment that it was true. 

‘* Far-—far—my dear Celebs! for if the offer is an 
agreeable one, a monosyllable is enough, and if it is 
not, One can get away, you know, and there is no 
chance for Despair to be pathetic and blow out his 
brains and frighten one. No place like it, Gerald!” 
and she played “‘c’ est /’ amour” with her spoon upon 
the glass, and patted her foot as if it was a subject of 
the ~ interest in the world to her. 

**It isa pretty cameo!” said Gerald, taking up the 
ungloved hand, as it fell after giving her glass _- a 
gentleman ; and under pretence of examining it more 
minutely, he leaned forward, and pressing the white 
fingers with a nervous violence, said something in a 
low earnest tone which engrossed her whole atten- 
tion 

** Bat Cecile” —said at last, as 
with the blood hie 
set firmly t er— 

_ “ No—Helen—no! I have loved Cecile—and that 
sincerely. I could again—worship her if you will— 
for she is all that isfairand noble. But is fickle 


—very fickle—and too young to love—and does not— 


tion was roused, and she per- | y 


do not interrupt me— know 

me! I dare not ha 
my happiness toher. She 

wou © weary of me in a day—I am sure she 


would—and I have st 
for her—and it is over’ 


ou will have it,” 
Helen sunk back on her seat, and pressed her hand 
it could not have aston- 


upon her eyes. A thunderbo 
Gerald rose and stood before her 


ished her more. 
a moment, to screen her from observation, and then, 
agitation, 
of 


whispering a caution in conceal 
he left her 

ear 1 must advance a new 
not see how | can get my hero out o difeuly moe 
oldone. It ismanifestiy against ev inciple of 
romance for a gentleman to love ata | yand make 
love to another; and I fear if I attempt to account 
for it on a natural prineiple, notwithstanding the en- 
lightened spirit of the age, I shall be shut up like 


Galileo *‘ fora profane person.” Like other mar- 


tyrs, however, | will keep m e on 
and as I doubt not to be smong- the 
nati, in after ages, with Copernicus and Captain 
Symmes, I state my belief in defiance of death and 
the inquisition, that under certain influences not laid 
down in philosophy, a man may love one lady and 
make love to another. It has been too long the 
fashion among song-singers and tale tellers to repre=- 
sent the hero, through all difficulties and under all 
misunderstandings, faithful and true. Human na- 
ture, as they show it, must be either stone or angel- 
ic. The lover is slighted (or thinks so, which te 
the same thing in love as well as law,) and they per- 
him no He is convinced that 
is not loved, and't h no jury would go u 

the evidence, and he by his 
mistress, he pines on in the teeth of depravity, and 
the doctors. She may neglect him, and abuse him, 
his sonnets, and she is still the 
adorable Blousabella; nay, she ma and fo 
him, and he is no theme for poetry if he does nat ive 
a bachelor, and leave his money to her children!— 
Now however this might be done in the days of Bar- 
bara Allen and Chevalier Bayard, such privciples 
in our time are manifestly false and pernicious. The 
age has altered essentially. The sometime fashion 
of love has gone out. Constancy is a worm-eaten 
tradition, “laid up in lavender,” with high heels and 
petticoats of brocade. ‘The ‘‘lions” of the nineteenth 
century would never fall at the feet of Una; and Pe- 
nelope, if she did incontinently cut Ulysses, would 
be the most neglected of “ wall-flowers.” Flirta- 
tion is the chief end of woman, and “* tit-for-tat” the 
motto of lover’s quarrels. A rejected beau compases 
heaven and earth to marry for spite somebody richer 
or prettier, and humility and heroism are i 
country cousins in the fashionable family of the Vir- 
tues. 

Gerald had no doubt in his own mind that he lov- 
ed Cecile far better than Helen. He knew perfeetly 
well that if he was sure of winning and retaining her 
affection, there would be no comparison between 
that and his present chance for oo But he 
was not hero enough to forswear all good because he 
could not secure greatest, and his first thought 
after his supposed discovery of Cecile’s indifference 
--one that did more credit to the common sense 
than the romance of his character—was to see how 
much of the wreck of his —— could be saved, and 
what next to the possession of his first object was at- 
tainable. He knew that Helen would never marry 
‘* for love” merely; that her affections would follow 
her duty, if the object were worthy, and that respect 
and the indulgert assiduities of breeding would 
come fully up to her expectations of matrimonial 
felicity. He did not dream, therefore, that he was 
acting ungenerously by his gay cousin; and as there 
was not anether woman in i world, except Cecile, 
whom he would have preferred, and her extreme 
dignity and knowledge of the elegant refinements of 
life were qualities not to be impaired by time, he was 
certain that his affection for her, however doubtful 
at first, would increase daily. He did not more than 
half suspect that, with all his philosophy, his prin- 
cipal reason for addressing her was to be Cecile’s 
brother. In all his reveries upon the subject Cecile’s 
image as an inmate under his roof had been the pro- 
minent feature. The development of her beautiful 
mind had been a study of exceeding interest to him, 
and his oN eye dwelt more than he was aware 
on the delightful confidence she would have in him 
as her sister’s husband, and the privileges it would 
bring of familiar and daily intercourse. Instead of 
dreaming of domestic tetes-a-tetes with Helen, he 
was imagining Cecile in all the varieties of her new 
relation. He fancied her sitting by him in the twi- 
light, and riding with him in the summer days, and 
speculating with him by the winter’s fire on the fine 
topics of knowled It is, doubtless, one of the 
most delightful relations in the world, and all its 
possible circumstances came up successively in his 
mind till he believed it was better, after all, as it was, 
and that the happiness of both would be more cer- 
tainly secured by the result. A slight feeling of pride, 
too, mingled with these anticipations. He felt that 
he had not been fully appreciated by Cecile, and he 
looked forward to a fuller development of his charac- 
ter with something very like exultation. He believ- 
ed that the occasional indifference upon which he 
had relied for testimony arose from weariness of his 
society; but he remembered that he had seldom seen 
her alone, and that the conversation had always been 
of that forced and negative character which the pre- 
sence of others renders necessary. This difficulty 


would now be removed, and as the whole course of 


|| 
: | 
in the way, and th 


as lish him in those | are more ardent in their a 


mints Sle at the fireside, it was perhaps an al- 


. . 
lowable vanity in him to ¢@ on 
with a more intimate acq 

oy td alto ther a very tolerable picture, 

ane h every thought of Helen vanished oe 

his mind 10 the presence of Cecile, he was, at © a 

times, passably content, and contrived to bear 
Joss without regarding the evil spirit who waits 

The morning after the ba 


Jen, sealed without het 
written in a close, plain, matter-of-fact looking cha- 


delighted to tell you all about it, 
that it would 
observation of other eyes than yours, and as 
ae a new theory of love, and I know = _ 
it will be received by the world, I am bound by @ 
imperative policy to defer it. If, however, you are 
anxious to know whether Helen accepted him or not, 
or if you are interested that he should, afterall, mar- 
Cecile, the slightest token from your fair hand in- 
timating your wishes will be gallantly attended to. 


racter. I should 
Jady, but you must 


w AND Desrauctive ENGINE OF War.—We 
pave tn week been favoured with the sight of some 
experiments made with a newly invented pistol, for 
which a patent has been taken out. This important 
invention, which appears destined to produce a new 
era in mcdern wartare, is decidedly the most de- 
structive weapon, in all its forms, that has ever been 
offered to the consideration of any government. Its 
extreme simplicity, the facility with which it ean be 
cleaned, its prodigious and varied powers, render it 
peculiarly applicable to every purpose of naval and 
military wartare to which fire-arms ean bea plied. 
ist. A pistol, either for cavalry, for the defence of 


breaches, or for boarding, which can be loaded and | fro 


fired ten times in one minute, projecting at each dis- 
charge 12 missiles in one horizontal line, diverging 
Jaterally from 12 to 18 feet, and within an elevation 
of 6 feet, at the distance of 30 or 40 yards. Each 
man discharging 120 missiles per minute, 100 men in 
ten minutes are enabled to discharge 120,000 mis- 
siles, each equal in effect to an ordinary pistol-ball. 
Suppose that a squadron of 100 men charge an ene- 
my’s squadron of equal numbers, and that 75 direct 
their aim so badly that not one of their missiles took 
effect, there still remains 300 well-directed missiles 
at the first discharge; or, even imagine it possible 
that only one in 100 was efficient, 100 in ten minutes 
could put 1,200 hors du combat. 2d. A short car- 
bine, capable of being discharged with the same ra- 
pidity as the pistol, but propelling 16 instead of 12 
missiles, and particularly applicable to naval warfare, 
as 50 men, directing their fire on the enemy’s deck, 
while the fire of 50 more was directed against the men 
on the masts and rigging, would in one minute pour a 
shower of 16,000 missiles over the whole vessel; thus 
rendering her defenceless, and the boarding and 
capture consequently easy and almost instantaneous. 
The pistol was about 3} Ibs. in weight, with an el- 
liptical mazzle, and loaded with great ease and sim- 
plicity at the breech. ‘The specimen was admirably 
finished as a piece of workmanship, and the balls 
were thrown with such force that they rebounded 
from a brick wall, at 30 yards, more than half-way 
hack. —Literary Gazette. 


From the Courier & Inquirer. 
REMARKS ON MARRIAGE. 


“The King of Saxony has issued a decree, for- 
bidding young people to marry before they have 
completed their 2ist year, under pain of fine and 
tmprisonment.”— French paper. 

ne of the most common events which follow the 
attainment of adult age, in both sexes, is marriage. 
But too often the female has not arrived at that adult 
age, and her health and future comfort are sacrificed 
either to the inconsiderate vehemence of a girlish 
passion, or to the baser gratification of age desirous 
to unite itself with youth, or to the cupidity of a pa- 


rent, who is eager to get a daughter as the term is, 
advantageously settled. The constitution in few 
women, can be 


¢ regarded as rly or firmly esta- 
blished before twenty-one yume at and 
it would be advantageous to every woman to pass her 

or —— year before subjectin 
herself to the eares and fatigues which a married life 
necessarily impose. I am well aware that this isa 
doctrine completely at variance with that romance 
vhich too often hee the youthful mind. Bat it 
'§ to insure solid comfort instead of this delusive 
Sweetness, this enchantment, which distance spreads 
over the future, that the acquisition of experience is 
be ae to temper and rein in the fervour of youth. 
i emale marry before 21—her disposition ively, 
temper ardent, and her love of novelty and plea- 
Sure still at its height—what is the consequence— 
visitings, late hours, dancing and other dissipations 
into which she will probably enter, will prove most 
ae her health, when she is about to become 
& mother; and, most certainly, if she have already 
that important character, independent of 
rel Which must also endan > hot merely 
ro ut the life, of an infant which is applied te 
breast of a , either in such a state of fe- 
ae enaltannent or exhaustion, as is likely to be 
in @ lady returning from a ball or a crowded 


evening party, 
under the period of life at which it 


is 
jontended marriage ought to take place, as they 


variety of natural causes, to which they are pe 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


nticipations, and less ex- 
perienced in the affairs of life, than those who have 
attained that age, are also more likely to suffer, if a 
cloud should pass over the brightness of the scene 
which they have pictured to themselves from a union 
with the object of their affection. This produces a 
slow corroding | mend which gradually undermines the 
whole system, estroys appetite and banishes sleep, 
and the complexsion becomes pale and sallow; for the 
depression of spirits, deranging the functions of the li- 
Ver, disappointment press equally upon the body and 
the soul; and if the individual does not sink its victim, 
she drags on a life of wretchedness and chagrin. This 
1s a melancholy picture, but it has been too often 
realized; and many are the love matches, rashly en- 
tered into between young people, which have exhi- 
bited in a few short years this sad termination. 

It is but justice, however, to acknowledge, that it 
may be contended, and justly, that as much injury 
arises to health from ungratified love as from pre- 
mature marriage, and that this operates more sud- 
denly and violently, because of all the passions it is 
the most violent and least capable of being controlled. 
In some constitutions, indeed, it shows itself only by 
its effects; the body wastes; the pulse becomes tre- 
mulous and irregular; deep sighs break from the 
chest; there is an alternate glow and blushing of the 
cheek; the mind becomes dejected; the appetite is 
lost; the speech falters; cold sweats and watchfulness 
follow; which gradually terminates in consumption 
—sometimes insanity. Yet the passion remains la- 
tent in the bosom of the sufferer. 

“She never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek ; 
She pined in thought, 
And with agreen and yellow melancholy, 
She sat, like patience on amonument, 
Smiling in grief.” 
The passion, corroding invariably, like intense grief 

m any other cause, undermines the constitution, 
and the only vane | is the union of the parties. But 
in allowing the truth of this description of the effect 
of disappointment in the tenderest of all the passions, 
I would inquire whence the evil proceeded. Is it 
not the result of an error in female education? Does 
it not arise from the early impression which every 
girl receives that marriage is the first and most im- 
portant object of her life; and from the anxiety of 
every mother to push off her daughters, as soon as 
they are arrived at that period of life which bas been 
erroneously fixed upon as the marriageable age?— 
Were this altered, and young womer impressed 
with the idea that marriage before the age of twen- 
ty-four or twenty-five is both injurious to health and 
aie f to hazard their future felicity, the passion 
which it now awakens prematurely, would seldom 
be indulged before the constitution is confirmed, and 
the judgment sufficiently matured to make that selec- 
tion which is more certain of insuring happiness 
than the romance and ideality of the —— of ear- 
ly marriages on the present system. At all events, 
there can be no doubt of the advantages of the change, 
in reference to health. MEDICUS. 


From Holbrook’s Scientific Tracts. 
IGNIS FATUL 


With Ignis Fatui, familiarly known by the name 
Will o’ the Wisp, we are better acquainted than with 
those more sublime meteors which ride higher in the 
heavens, and by their momentary existence elude in- 
vestigation. ‘To the ingnorant and superstitious the 
ignis fatui are a source of terror, The appearance 
of these harmless lights ina marsh has made many 
a poor simpleton tremble with fright. But it would 
be just as wise to be frightened by the dense fog 
which rises from the bosom of the lake, or to be ap- 
palled by the cheerful blaze of the wintry fire. 

(hese luminous bodies are always seen in marshy 
lands. Sometimes they are caused by the decom- 
position of vegetable substances, forming something 
of the nature of lightwood, with which every one is 
acquainted. The light emitted from decaying bodies, 
and seen through the damp exhalations of the marsh 


is magnified, as the sun when setting behind a thin: 


veil of clouds, expands to double its usual apparent 
form. Some of these marshy meteors appear to 
change their situation, and dance about from place 
to place. They are composed of inflammable air, 
which is continually exhaling hydrogen gas, phospo- 
rous, carbonic acid gas, and per eg | sulphurous 
vapours. ‘These gases readily inflame from a — 
ue- 
ally exposed. They may be inflamed by electricity, 
or by heat generated during the decomposition of 
animal or vegetable materials. Now this mass of 
gas being on fire will burn till its inflammable princi- 
ple is destroyed. In proportion to its greater or less 
degree of combustible power, it will pour forth a 
ter or less degree of light. From the levity of 
the burning vapour, it will wave to and fro, in the 
currents of the air, like any gas light exposed to the 
wind; sometimes flaming higher and again sinking 
down to a feeble flicker; thus constantly moving be- 
fore the spectator, and assuming different forms and 
colours, according to the varying density of the fog 
through which itis seen. A friend of mine, says Rev. 
John Mitchell, returning from abroad late in the 
evening, had to cross a strip of marsh. As he ap 
proached the causeway, he noticed alight towards th 
opposite end, which he supposed to be a lantern in 
the hand of some person whom he was about to 
meet. It preved however to bea solitary flame a 
few inches above the marsh, at the distance of a few 
feet from the edge of the causeway. He stopped 


sometime to look at it, and was strongly tem 
notwithstanding the wariness of the ty 
nearer to it, for the se of closer examination. 
It was evidently a yapour issuing from the mud and 
becoming ignited or luminous, in contact with the 
air. It exhibited a flickering appearance, like that 
of a candle expiring in its socket; alternately burn- 
ing with a large flame, and then sinking to a small 
taper; and occasionally for a moment becoming quite 
extinct. It constantly appeared over the same spot. 
This gentleman remarks that the locomotive power 
with which these meteors seem to be endowed, is 
probably apparent only, not real. As the light 
dwindles away, it will be seen to move from you, 
and with a velocity proportioned to the rapidity of 
its diminution. Again as it grows larger, it will 
appear to approach you. If it expires by several 
flickerings or flashes, it will seem to skip from you, 
and when it reappears you will easily imagine that it 
has assumed a new position. 

It is sometimes thought that you cannot approach 
an ignis fatuus; that it will recede as rapidly as you 
advance. This is probably the effect of imagination. 
In a misty night, a traveller easily mistakes one of 
these lights for the light of a neighbouring house, 
and going in pursuit of it, he finds hedges and bogs 
and mire, till he is led to the middle of a swamp. It 
is stated by Mr. Mitchell that a man left his neigh- 
bour’s house late in the evening, and at daylight he 
had not reached his own, a quarter of a mile distant; 
at which his family being concerned, a number of 
persons went to search for him. We found him near 
a swamp, with soiled clothes, and a thoughtful coun- 
tenance, reclining by a fence. ‘The acceunt he gave 
was that he had been led into the swamp by a jack o’ 
lantern. His story wasno doubt true, and yet had 
little of the marvellous init. ‘The night being dark 
and the man’s senses being a little disordered withal 
by a glass too much of his neighbour’s cherry, on 
approaching hishouse he saw a light, and not sus- 
pecting that it was not upon his own mantel, made 
towards it. A bush or might have led to the 
same place, if he had happened to take it for his chim- 
ney top. These are some of the marshy lights 
which cannot as yet be scientifically explained. But 
repeated observations and suecessive experiments are 
removing one difficulty after another, and the time 
may yet come when the science of meteors shall be 
as simple and satisfactory as any other which eluci- 
dates the mysteries of nature. 

From the New York Courier and Enquirer. 
BONAPARTE’S GRAVE. 

Journal of a person lately returned from India.— 
Our touching at St. Helena would have been an in- 
cident devoid of interest to me, had it not been for 
the opportunity of viewing the tomb of him, whose 
arms spread terror over Europe. St. Helena ap- 
peared to me to be, in itself,a frighful, isolated spot 
of desolation,—an emblem of the seat of exile, or, 
more properly, for a prison;—a place, of ail others, 
the most fit to break the heart of a banished man. It 
cost me a world of trouble and fatigue (which but 
for the object I had in view, would have been ill re- 
paid,) te mount up the steep serpentine windings, 
twistings, and turnings, which relieve the traveller in 
some degree in the almost perpendicular aseent. On 
my by the country house, called The 
Briars,” which was the first habitation of Napoleon, 
on his arrival in the island. It is a very sweet spot, 
when contrasted with the surrounding horrors of the 
place, and owes much of its attraction to a waterfall, 
which invites us to musing and meditation. But the 
haunts of the living were not the objects of my ex- 
pedition. I at length gained the tomb. He who 
looks for the lofty or sublime inthis mansion of the 
dead, will be wholly disappointed. Nota trophy 
—nota wreath—no broken trumpet, nor fallen spear 
—no glaive nor helmet. A plain slab, formed of 
the Portland slab stones, taken for the purpose 
from the Emperor’s kitchen, is the only covering on 
his grave. On this not a line, either — or 
commemorative, is written. No name, no 
if he had gone— 


**And like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Left not a wreck behind.” 


Around the secluded spot, the romantic and pictu- 
resque prevail ina highdegree. It is situated in a 
green valley, well planted with umbrageous trees 
andbeautiful shrubs. Five willows droop over the 


‘blank tablet, and, waiving in the breeze, throw al- 


ternate light and shade on this untitled monument— 
rustling at the same time in a sort of mournful ca- 
dence. On the left side of the grave are peach-trees 
which bear fruit, and a spring, as bright as crystal, 

lides on the outside of the railing, which surrounds 
the tomb; itself encompassed by a hedge of gerani- 
ums. A sergeant and a private are placed here on 
guard, and have orders to prevent people from ga- 
thering leaves, and eutting pieces from the willow 
trees. Ihad intended to write a line, by ny ed epi- 
taph, with my pencil on the stone; but the thing was 
impossible. My attempt was resisted, and I had 
some difficulty to obtain a small piece of one of the 
trees; but was freely allowed to some of the 
peaches and the geraniums, the hue of which would 
remind one of the riband of the Legion of Honour, 
founded by the deceased, and elevated by the blood 
of so many a battle-field. Inow prepared to depart, 
but an incident of some interest arrested my steps 
for a while. wo pes, and extremely pretty French 
lady approached and leaned, ina pensive attitude, 


over the railing already described, with her eyes in 
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tears, bent on the grave which it encircled. She was 
one of a party of natives of France, who had landed 
from a ship in the bay, to visit the memorable se- 
pulchre. Her companions speedily arrived, aud, 
after a look or two, persuaded her to quit the spot, 
to which she seemed to be immoveably attached. — 
The only male in the party evinced a trivial disre- 
gard, which it was painful to contemplate. He 
shrugged up his shoulders, and, as they fell again, 
uttered something illustrative of the shortness of hu- 
man glory. Then (speaking of the island) he said, 
** Ma foi cest un endroit ex ” The young 
lady remained silent all the time— 


With a tear in her eye, 
Which beamed like a star in a deep azure sky; 
By Pity distilled, it humected the spot, 
Where the bones of Napoleon never can rot. 
I now regained the ship, and though many a scene 
since come before me—still the barren rock, the 


lone grave, and the weeping girl, ha been i 
= gra ping girl, have ever in 


_ EXTRACTS 
From late Foreign Journals received at this Offic? 


ConvicTion or 4 Quack.—At the Winchester 
Assizes, on Wednesday, Sidney Guelphs Churehill 
was indicted for killing Martha Kimber, in the Isle 
of Wight, by giving her a deadly poison. The pri- 
soner was in the habit of practising as a physician on 
the poor, and designating himself Dr. Charehill.— 
He was called in to attend the deceased, a young 
ge of 19, subject to epileptic fits. He ordered her 
our powders, mixed in milk, to be taken every day 
before meals. On one occasion, after taking them, 
she became sick, and had a burning in the throat.— 
Upon the prisoner being sent for, he became ex- 
ceedingly confused, took something out of his pock- 
et, gave it to stop the sickness, and threw the re- 
mainder out of the window. A regular titioner 
was then called in, but the deceased died in nine 
days. The body, after death presented the appear- 
ance of having been poisoned by some corrosive mat- 
ter. The prisoner stated that the powders were 
composed of a quarter of an ounce of salts and some 


jalap.—The jury found the prisoner guilty, and he 


was sentenced to 12 months’ imprisonment, and to 
be kept to hard labour. 

Deata’s Heap Mota.—This very searce and not 
less curious insect has appeared in various parts of 
Scotland this summer, and the circumstance has 
impressed some of the superstitious among our pea- 
santry with no slight degree of alarm. ‘The size of 
this dread inspiring insect is about 24 inchesin length, 
measuring from the head to the tip of the wing; the 
body is dark, and of a thickness proportioned to the 
length of the wings, which are of a still darker shade 
than the body. It is perfectly harmless, and what 
occasions the terror of the beholder, is an exact re- 
presentation of a mortuum caput on the outside of its 
wings, delineated with as much accuracy as if it had 
been done by the hand of a professed artist. This 
appalling object is of a pale light colour, and strikes 
the eye at once, from the circumstance of its being 
placed on a dark ground. The insect, when its wings 
are extended, appears almost as large as a smal! bat. 
One has been seen in the island of Kerriera; and a 
worthy unsophisticated Celt in Oban, who sends us 
an account of it, puts the following rather startlin 
question—‘‘ Is it not very likely that this horrib) 
fly is nothing more than a forerunning prodigy o 
the sure, certain, and specdy approach of the colo 
of Morpheus.” In order to allay in some degree the 
fears of our country readers, we may assure them 
that the ** Death’s-head Moth,” as it is called, is av 
harmless and as well disposed a little personage as 
need be, and never makes its appearance except ina 
very warm summer, which is generally followed by, 
a very abundant harvest.— Scots Times. 

Tue Cuorensa.—The Lancette Francaise contains 
the following extract of a letter from Dr. Foy, one 
of the French physicians sent to Poland. —*‘ During 
the last five days the cholera morbus has made 
frightful ravages at Warsaw. ‘The plague could not 

have made victims more suddenly. Within the space 
of four or five hours the patients die, not only in. 
the hospitals, but in private houses. Two days 

I lost an officer in my hospital, after five hours’ ill- 
ness; and yesterday (July 10,) during my visit, a 
patient, who was answering my questions, died as 
suddenly as if he had been touehed by hydroeyanic 
acid. e nolonger know what means to apply as 
aremedy for so sudden and terrible a py 

A new coffee-pot has been invented in Paris, by 
which the coffee is made without evaporation, the) 
lamp extinguishes itself as soon as the coffee is made 
the water comes down on the coffee ofits own accord, 
in a boiling state, which retains in the coffee t 
whole of its aroma; and in addition to this, judgi 
by the prints of the vessel, which we have seen, 
makes a very handsome ornament.— Glode. 

It is said that at the late conferences of the five 
lied powers, it was determined upon that the ci‘ 4 el 
of Antwerp and the other fortifications rov#@ it 
should be razed to the ground, and the city ip 
be rendered merely a commercial town. 

We believe it is not generally known that Greg, 
a sailor’s beverage, derives its name fron 4 gentle~ 
man of the name of Grogum, who was Aa admiral 
in the Navy. 

The sun should not set upon our arger, neither 
should he rise upon our confidence. We should for- 
give freely, but forget rarely. I will git be reveng 
ed, and this I owe to my enemy; but | Will remem-~ 


ber, and this I owe to my ‘ 


= 
hi ucation had yan! inc hich 
| 
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Rovsszav’s Prorsecr.—*“ The empire of Rus- 
sia would subjugate Europe, and will be subjugated 
itself by its own provinces. The Tartars, its subjects 
or neighbours, will become its masters and ours. 
This revolution appears to be unavoidable: all the 
kings in Europe labour together to accelerate it. "— 
(Rousseau, Contrat Social, liv. ii. chap. 8.) Thus 
prophesied the wild enthusiast Rousseau; and thus 
comments upon it the sneering philosopher Voltaire: 
—** These words are extracted from a or en- 
titled the * Contrat Social,’ or unsocial, of the very 
unsociable Jean Jacques Rousseau. It is not aston- 
ishing, that, having performed miracles at Venice 
he should prophesy on Moscow; but, ashe well knows 
that the qood time of miracles and prophecies has 
passed away, he ought to believe that his prediction 

inst Russia is not so infallible as it appeared to 
him in his first fit of divination. It is pleasant to 
announce the fall of l 
our littleness. It will bea fine gain for philosophy, 
when we shall constantly behold the Nogais Tartars, 
who can, I believe, bring twelve thousand men into 
the field, coming to subjugate Russia, Germany, 
Italy amd France. But flatter myself, that the Em- 
ror of China will not suffer it.” Time seems to 
fulfilling the dreams of the visionary, notwith- 
standing the scoff of the philosopher. e may say 
of Rousseau with Polonius, ‘*‘ How nant some- 
times his remarks are—a happiness that often mad- 
ness hits on, which reason and sanity could not so 
prosperously be delivered of.” , 

During the last month there was an exhibition at 
Moscow of the productions of the arts and manufac- 
tures, methodically arranged in eight rooms. Among 
a great number of machines was one by Ivan Gourch- 
koff, for making shawls in imitation of cashmeres, 
which worked in the presence of the public. There 
were 5,800 different articles, sent by 480 artists, 
manufacturers, and workmen. 

Mrs. Siddons, during many years of the latter pe- 
riod of her life, in her hours of leisure, was employed 
in writing her own memoirs; and at her death, left 
sixty or seventy of what are called copy-books, en- 
tirely filled with manuscripts, relating to herself, 
and dramatic history in general—from 1782, when 
she first appeared’ in the character of Isadella, at 
Drury-lane, until she retired from the stage at Cov- 
ent-garden. Mrs. Siddons has likewise left many 
interesting letters, which at different periods were 
addressed to her by the most eminent individuals 
who figured ix the world within the last sixty years, 

Bishop Thomas was a man of humour and drollery. 
At a visitation he gave his Clergy an account of his 
being married four times; ‘‘and,” says he, cheerfully, 
**should my present wife die, [ will take another; 
and it is my opinion I shall survive her. Perhaps 
= don’t know the art of getting quit of your wives, 

ll tell you how Ido. I am called a very good hus- 
band; and so | am, for I never contradict them. But 
don’t you know that the want of contradiction is fatal 
to women? If you contradict them. that cireumstance 
alone is exercise and health, et optima medicamenia, 
toall women. But give them their own way, and 
they will languish and pine, and become gross and 
lethargic for want of this exercise.” 

Srveutar OccuRRENcE.—An uncommon circum- 
stance, and which was nearly attended with fatal 
results, took place on Sunday morning last, at Yafford, 
Isle of Wight. As Mr. Pain, aresident of that place, 
was returning from a walk, he was followed for some 
time by a swarm of bees, headed by their queen, who 
at length, in spite of his opposition, settled on his 
head, and was speedily followed by the countless co- 
lony. In his endeavours to rid himself of his trouble- 
some companions, he nearly fell a victim to their 
envenomed enmity, for finding themselves resisted 
in their endeavoars to gain a settlement, they reta- 
liated on the unfortunate man to such a degree, that 
he became blind in a few minutes, and in the greatest 
agony ran through hedges, fields of pstons, Ke. to 

‘try to brush them off. Two neighbours at length 
came to his aid, and he was carried home in a com- 
plete state ofexhaustion, Forty stings were extract- 

ed from his forehead, and his head was swollen in a 

most frightful manner. His life was despaired of for 
several hours, but we are happy in stating his recovery 
is now considered certain. 

OrrensivE Sicut.—AsI have mentioned offen- 
sive smells, let me not omit one offensive sight.—I 
allude to the constant practice of combing and clean- 
ing the hair in the street. In most of the less fre- 
quented streets, persons are seen atevery second or 
third door.intent upon this employment, and some- 
times the occupation inclades a scrutiny, the nature 
Of which the reader must be contented to guess; and, 

en in the most frequented streets, if two women be 
ted at fruit-stalls near each other, one is generally 
ged in combing, assorting, and, occasionally 
tinizing the hair of the other. Sights like these 
ralize, in some degree, the enjoyment which a 
ier might otherwise find in the delicious flavour 
seatel grapes. —Jnglis’s Spain in 1830. 

r Kelly, the dramatic author, who died in 
ys a not likely, at his first introduc- 
tion to Xoctor Johnson, to have pleased a person of 

*predom\nant vanity.” After having’ sat a short 
time, he got up to take his leave, sayinz, that he 
feared a lotlyer visit might -be troublesome. Not 
po ea h ir,” Johnson is said to have replied, 

all anand) 

Life of Jo you were in the room.” —(Croker’s 
BrHOD OP Preserving THE LEAVES or TREES 
Presa Wuotr YEAR, TO SERVE AS Fo- 


RAGE FOR CAT From 
_@ Foreign Jourt ect the leaves when they 


t empires: it consoles us for 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


are on the point of falling, but before they turn pale, 
choosing for the purpose the warmest part of the 
day, dry them in the o air, and afterwards com- 
press them in a vessel as closely as possible, and 
place it in a trench, covered over with 

earth and sand. é 

A coop For Burns.—Mix up in an 
earthen vessel, stirring it continually, 4 ounces of 
the tallow of candles, 2 ounces of fine oil of olives, 
spread it on blotting paper, apply it on urn, an 
change it two or > at times a day.—Journal des 
Connaissances Usuelles et Prati 

A Correspondent of a Foreign Journal states, a8 & 
means of increasing the fertility of trees, the making 
an annular incision below the branches of not a great- 
er breadth than three lines. 

Pagani at Nonwicu.—During the Assize week 
at Norwich Paganini performed three nights at the 
Town Hall of that city. He was insured by Mr. 
Petit the trifling sum of 800/. for his exertions. The 
following were the receipts:— 

The first two Nights... 0 0 
The third night... eeereereeeeeeeeeee 67 10 0 


867 10 O 
Paid Paganini (as per agreement).... 800 0 0 


Leaving to remunerate Mr. in, Miss Child, &c., 

a to defray other 

A Burmese Prrrace.—A patent of Nobility 

among the Burmese, consists of a title stamped upon 

a leaf of gold, which is subsequently bound on the 

forehead of the person whom the Sultan ‘delighteth 
to honour.” 


AURUMSo 


From the New York Mirror. 
SKETCH OF A SCHOOLFELLOW.—sy ws. Pp. 


He sat by me atschool. His face is now 
Vividly in my mind, as if he went 
Froin me but yesterday—its pleasant smile, 
And the. rich, joyous laughter of his eye, 

And the free play of his unhaughty lip, 

So redolent of his heart! He was not fair, 
Nor singular, nor over-fond of books, 

And never melancholy when alone. 

He was the heartiest in the ring, the last 
Home from the summer wanderings, and the first 
Over the threshold when the school was done, 
All of usloved him. We shall speak his name 
In the far years to come, and think of him 
When we have lost life’s simplest passages, 
And pray for him—forgetting he is dead— 
Life was in him so passing beautiful! 

His childhood had been wasted in the close 
And airless city. He had never thought 
That the blue sky was ainple, or the stars 
Many in heaven, or the chainless wind 
Of a medicinal freshness. He had learn’d 
Perilous tricks of manhood, and his hand 
Was ready, and his confidence in himself 
Bold as a quarreller’s. Then he came away 
To the unshelter'd hills, and brought an eye 
New as a babe’s to nature, and an ear 
As ignorant of its music. He was sad. 

The broad hill-sides seem’d desolate, and the woods 
Gloomy and dim, and the perpetual sound 
Of wind and waters and unquiet leaves 
Like the monotony of a dirge. He pined 
For the familiar things until his heart 
Sicken'd for home!—and so he stole away 
To the most silent places. and lay down 
To weep upon the mosses of the slopes, 
And follow’d listlessly the silver streams 
Till he found out the unsunn’d shadowings, 
And the green openings to the sky, and grew 
Fond of them all insensibly. He found 
Sweet company in the brooks, and loved to sit 
And bathe his fingers wantonly, and feel 
The wind upon his forehead ; and the leaves 
Took a beguiling whisper to his ear, 
And the bird-voices music, and the blast 
Swept like an instrument the sounding trees. 
His heart went back to its simplicity 
As the stirr’d waters in the night grow pure— 
Sadness and silence and the dim-lit woods 
Won on his love so well—and he forgot 
His pride, and his assumingness, and lost 
The mimicry of the man, and so unlearn’d 
His very character, till he became 
As ditiident as a girl. 

*Tis very strange 
How nature sometimes i aay a child, 
Th’ experience of the world is not on him, - 
And poetry has not upon his brain 
Left a mock thirst for solitude, nor love 
Writ on his forehead the effeminate shame 
Which hideth from men’s eyes. He has a full 
Shadowless heart, and it is always toned : 
More merrily than the chastened voice of winds 
And waters—yet he often, in his mirth, 
Stops by the running brooks, and suddenly 
Loiters, he knows not why, and at the sight 
Of the spread meadows and the lifted bills 
Feels an unguiet penrete, and forgets 
To listen for his fellows. He will crow 
Fond of the early star, and lie awake 
Gazing with many thoughts upon the moon 
And lose himself in the deep ehamber'd sky 
With his untaught philosophies. It breeds 
Sadness in older hearts, but not in his; 
And he goes merrier to his play, and shouts 
Louder the joyous call—but it will sink 
Into his memory like his mother's prayer, 
For after years to brood on. 


Cheerful thoughts 

Rose to the home-sick boy as he became 
Wakeful to beauty in the summer's change, 
And he came oftener to our noisy play, 
Cheering us on with his delightful shout 
Over the hills, and giving interest 
With his keen spirit to the boyish game. 
We loved him for his carelessness of himself, 
And his perpetual mirth ; and though he stole 
Sometimes away into the woods alone, 
‘And wandered unaccompanied when the night 
Was beautiful, he was our idol still; : 
And we have not forgotten him, though time 
Has blotted many a pleasant memory 
Of boyhood out, and we are wearing old 
With th’ uoplayfulness of this grown-up world. 

SONG OF THE STARS—sy w. C. BRYANT. 


When the radiant morn of creation broke, 

And the world in the God 

And the empty realms of darkness and dea 

Were moved through their depths by his mighty breath, 
And orbs of beauty and spheres of flame 

From the void abyss by myriads came, 

In the joy of their youth as they darted away, 

Through the widening wastes of space to play, 

Their voices in silver chorus rung, 

And this was the song the bright ones sung: 


“ Away, away, through the wide, wide sky,— 
The fair blue fields that before us lie,— 

Each sun, with the worlds that around us roll, 
Each planet, poised on her turning pole; 
With her isles of green, and her clouds of white, 
And her waters that lie like fluid light. 


‘« For the source of glory uncovers his face, 
And the brightness o’ertiows unbounded space ; 
And we drink, as we go, the luminous tides 

In our ruddy air and our blooming side-, 

Lo, yonder the living splendours pay 

Away, on our joyous path away 


Look, look, through our glittering ranks afar, 

In the infinite azure, star after star, : 

How they brighten and bloom as they swiftly pass! 

How the verdure runs o'er each rolling mass! 

And the path of the gentle winds is seen, 

Where the small waves dance, and the young woods lean. 


« And see, where the brighter day beams pour, 
How the rain-bows hang in the sunny shower ; 
And the morn and eve, with their pomp of hues, 
Shift o’er the bright planets and shed their dews; 
And ’twixt them both, o’er the teeming ground, 
With her shadowy cone, the night goes round! 


“ Away, away in our blossoming bowers, 

In the soft air wrapped these spheres of ours, 

In the seas and fountains that shine with morn, 
See, love is brooding, and life is born, ; 
And breathing myriads are breaking from night, 
To rejoice, like us, in motion and light. 


“ Glide on in your beauty, ye youthful spheres, 
To weave the dance that measures the years; 
Glide on, in the glory and gladness sent 

To the farthest wall of the firmament,— 

The boundless visible smile of Him, ‘ 

To the veil of whose brow your lamps are dim.” 


SONNET. 
Tothe memory of Wm. Roscoe, Esq. by Bernard Barton. 


Friend of my Parents! and what stronger claim 
To honour and to love than this had won, 
Enforced by generous friendship towards their son; 
Although thy justly venerated name 
Needs not my humble tribute to its fame, 
Not to avoid such, now thy course hath run, 
Unmindful of a debt with life begun— 
Might well suffuse my cheek with conscious shame. 
Can I forget when first I strove to climb 
Parnassus hill, how thy inspiring praise 
With kind indulgence crowned my earlier lays, 
And gave me ground to hope my gift of rhyme, 
By taste corrected and matured by time, 
Might yet bear fruit to live in after days? 


We welcome Mrs. Sigourney among our contributors, 
and are pleased to present our readers with the following 
fine stanzas from her pen. She informs us that they were 
written two or three years since, but that the copy in cir- 
culation is full of inaccuracies, which, in the annexed, are 
corrected.—W. Y. Mirror. 


THE SAILOR’S FUNERAL. 


The ship's bell toll’d!—and slowly o'er the deck 
Came forth the summon'd crew. Bold, hardy men 
Far from their native skies, stood silent there 
With melancholy brow. From a low cloud 
That o’er the horizon hovered, came the threat 
Of distant, muttered thunder. Broken waves 
Heaved up their sharp white helmets o’er the expanse 
Of ocean, which in brooding stillness lay 
Like some vindictive king, who meditates 
On hoarded wrongs, or wakes the wrathful war. 
The ship's bell toll’d!—And lo! a youthful form 
Which oft had boldly dared the slippery shrouds 
At midnight’s watch, was as a burden laid 
Down at his comrades’ feet. Mournful they gazed 
Upon his sunken cheek, and some there were 
Who in that bitter hour remember’d well 
The parting blessing of his hoary sire, 
And the big tears that o’er his mother’s cheek 
Went coursing down, when his beloved voice 
Breathed its farewell. But one who nearest stood 
To that pale, shrouded corse, remembered more : 
Of a white cottage with its shaven lawn, , 
And blossom'd hedge, and of a fair haired girl 
Who, at her lattice veil’d with woodbine, watch’d 
His last, far step, and then turn’d back to wee 
And close that comrade in his faithful breast 
Hid a bright chestnut lock, which the dead youth 
Had sever'd with a cold and trembling hand 
In life’s extremity, and bade him bear, : 
With broken words of love’s last eloquence, 

ow'd low his sun-bron » and li i 
Sobb'd in deep sorrow. 
____ But there came a ton 
Clear as the breaking moon o'er stormy wen, 
am Se Every heart 

uppress’d its grief, and every eye was raised. 
There stood the chaplain—hic 


Unmark’d by earthiy passion, while bis voice, 


Rich 4s the balm from plants of Paradise, 

Poured the Eternal’s message o’er the souls 

Of dying men. It was a holy hour! 

There lay the wreck of youthful b:-..ty—here 

Bent mourning manhood, while pj orting faith 

Cast her strong anchor "neath the troubled wave. 
There was a plunge!—The riven sea complained! 

Death from her briny bosom took his own. 

The awful fountains of the deep lift up 

Their subterranean portals, and he went 

Down to the floor of the ocean, mid the beds 

Of brave and beautiful ones. Yet to my soul, 

In all the funeral pomp, the guise of wo, 

The monumental Sensei with which earth 

Indulgeth her dead sons, was naught so sad, 

Sublime, or sorrowful as the mute sea 

Opening her mouth to whelm that sailor youth. 


On the 3d inst. by Alderman Geyer, Mr. JOS. JAI 
to Miss CYNTHIA DOUGHTON, both of this eit ati 

In Trenton, N. J. on the 25th ult. by the Rev. Wm. Bos- 
well, Mr. JOS. WEATHBY, to Miss ANN POTTS, both of 

On Thursday evening, 29th ult. by the Rev. Geo. Chand- 
ler, Mr. WM. 8. M‘LEAN, to Miss ELIZA MOSER, all of 
Kensington. 

On the evening of the 6th ult. by B. W. Richards, . 
Mayor, Mr. WM. 8. ABBOTT, merchant, to Miss ue 
BETH, daugther of the late Alexander Shaw, allof this “5 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Mr. L. M‘Calla, T. 
HAMILTON YOUNG, of this city, to REBECCA RU- 
DULeR, daughter of the late George Ricketts, Esq. of Mary- 


On Wednesday evening, 5th inst. by the Rev. M. Force. 
Mr. WM. FENTON, to Miss MERIAM HARVEY, al of 
is city. 
On Tuesday, the 4th inst. by the Rev. M. Force, Mr. AN- 
DREW J. GIBSON, to Miss HARRIET M. KNOWS, al 


of this city. 
On Thursday evening, the 6th inst. by the Rev. M. Foree, 
iss AMELIA D. SMITH, both of 


Mr. GEO. SMITH, to 

n Thursday, 6th inst. v. Jas. Montgom 
CHARLES H.BESSONETY, M. D. of Bristol, Mig 
ELIZABETH SWIFT, of Philadelphia. 

At Mobile, on Saturday evening, Sept. 17th 1831, by the 
Rev. Jonathan B. Alcorn, Mr. JOS. CURTIS, of Philadel- 
phia, to Miss FREDERICA MARIA RODRIGUEZ, young. 
est daughter of the late Gonsalva Rodriguez, the late Go- 
vernor of Pernambuco. 

On the 6th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Livi , NAPOLEON 
hes GIRAULT, to Miss MARGARET 8. WILSON, both of 

is city. 

In this city, on Tuesday, 4th instant, by the Rev. Wm. H, 
Mr. CHAS, FLETCHER, to Mrs. LOUISA LOV.- 


On Sunday a 9th inst. by the Rev. G. G. Cookman, 
Mr. ALBERT RITTESBOCH, to Miss LOUISA GOT- 
MAN, all of this city. 

On Monday evening, by the Rev. Alfred Barnes, Mr. 
THOS. M. BURGESS, of New Orleans, to ELIZABETH 
M. daughter of Thos. Howard, Esq. of this city. 

On the 12th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Skinner, the Rey. WM, 
T. DWIGHT, to Miss ELIZA LOCHERMAN, only daugh- 
ter of Thos. Bradford, Jr. Esq. all of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Levi R. Reese, Mr. 
WM. BRACKNEY, to Miss ANN WALTON, both of Phi- 
ladelphia. 


DIED; 

On Sunda ee 9th inst. in the 34th year of his age, 
Dr. B. RUSH REESE, Professor of Institutes of Medicine, 
and Medical Jurisprudence in the Jefferson Medica) College, 
of this city. 

On Monday morning, 10th instant, after a short i in 
the 42d year of his age, Mr. JAS. C. THOMPSON, 

On Friday evening, after a long and painful illness, Mrs. 
UNITY, wife of Daniel Jeffers. 

in Richmond, on the 4th inst. Mrs. ARAMINTA STEEL, 
formerly of Phitadelphia. 

On Friday morning at half past seven o’clock, at a very 
advanced age, the Rev. NICHOLAS COLLIN, D. D. Ree- 
tor of the Swedish Churches in Pennsylvania. 

On Friday evening, 7th inst. Col. JOSEPH BASTIAN, 
Jr. after a short but painful illness, in the 43d year of his 


age. 

On Thursday morning, Miss EMMA L. LEWIS, in the 
18th year of her age, afier a short but severe illness. 

In the U.S. Marine Hospital, in Mass. Sept. 20th, JOHN 
HARMONY, of Chester, Pa. aged 32, bilious remitteut. 

On Monday niglit, in the 65th year of his age, JACOB 
EARNEST. 

On the Ist ult. at Alford, (Mass.) Mr. WM. MILLIGAN, 
in the 53d year of his age. . 

On Tuesday evening, in the 57th year of his age, after a 
short but severe illness, DAVID JONES, of the firm of Israel 
& David Jones, grocers. 

On Monday evening, 3d inst. in the 68th year of her age, 
after a long and severe illness, Mrs. MAR FOELKERS. 

At Reading, on Sunday, 2d inst. Mr. WM. D. EWING, son 
of the late Dr. James 8. Ewing, in the 25th year of his << 

In Providence, R. I. on Wednesday morning, Mrs. JANE 
ANTOINETTE RADAUX, aged 40. 
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Carter’s Alley, 
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on the various forms of Heathen Idolatry —Transiation, from 
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The above work is published monthly, in numbers 
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every description executed with neatness, accuracy, 
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